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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Affairs in the Near East have advanced a stage 
towards settlement. Austria-Hungary has made an 
offer of monetary compensation (£T2,500,000) to 
Turkey for the cession of her sovereign rights in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina; and Turkey has accepted the 
offer. Formalities have yet to be gone through; so 
Kiamil Pasha was not able to announce to the Turkish 
Parliament, in his speech on Wednesday, that the 
matter was arranged, but could only speak confidently 
of a near settlement. But the thing is in effect done. 
Both parties have acted wisely, Austria-Hungary in 
making the offer, Turkey in accepting it. Money may 
seem an odd sort of compensation for the moral and 
sentimental injury Turkey was so indignant about, but 
a little cash down is a very useful thing, especially when 
you are starting business under a new name. Turkey 
knew her interests. And Austria-Hungary hers. 
Formal violation of a treaty there had been, and 
Austria-Hungary, having secured the substance, would 
have been silly indeed to make bones of paying for it. 


What is left for a Conference to do now? The 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina is recognised 
by their former Sovereign and paid for by the annexing 
Power. This is final. What use in ‘‘ resolootin’ ” 
about it? There is Servia, no doubt. Servia must be 
kept quiet. Austria-Hungary and Turkey can do that 
by themselves better than any Conference. The Russians 
do not seem to be altogether pleased at the bargain. It 
reduces the chance for Slav opposition to Austria. 
Apparently Russia wanted the Slav States to make 
things difficult for Austria, short of dragging Russia 
into the quarrel—into war. But having settled with 
Turkey, Baron von Aehrenthal need not trouble much 
about Slav noise. Only Russia can make that serious, 
and Russia is not fool enough to play that game now. 
No wonder markets have risen in Vienna. 


Fuller particulars in no way diminish from the terror 
of the earthquake. Every day rather shows the 
catastrophe to be greater than was feared. The 
Mansion House fund, we are glad to see, has now 
reached a sum of over ninety-five thousand pounds. 
Much more is wanted. We cannot sympathise with 
those—not few, we fear—who refrain from contributing 
to the fund on the ground that our unemployed at 
home have first claim. Even if they have first, 
they have not necessarily exclusive, claim. The un- 
employed we have almost always with us; but this 
earthquake is a portent, it is a world’s disaster. The 
brunt fell on Italy, but the shock was to all humanity. 
It were a mean view indeed to dismiss it as an Italian 
affair. Yet this is what our Government seem to have 
done. The King sent a message, of course; but were 
its words ever made public? What official recognition 
has the British Government taken of the greatest 
human catastrophe in history? Mr. Asquith has con- 
tributed to the Mansion House Fund, which is well; 
but this was not the act of the Government. Why 
should this country be let lag behind others in expres- 
sion of national sympathy? The Church, too, should 
hold a memorial service. 


Germany and England are helping each other in 
Africa to some purpose. Without British assistance 
the suppression of the revolt in South-West Africa would 
have been an even more prolonged and tiresome job 
than it proved to be. Germany has been delighted to 
return the compliment in the hinterland of West 
Africa. The Cameroons-Nigerian frontier was being 
delimited. Parts of the country are unexplored and native 
opposition was anticipated. The Germans responded 
readily to the British request that they should co-operate 
and the fighting was apparently decisive. There is 
some doubt who were the natives involved. One report 
says they were the Munshis, who were broken up; 
—~ that the trouble was not in the Munshi country 
at all. 


It is a pity for the United States that Congress and the 
President should wash their dirty linen in public. The 
quarrel between them is becoming indecent. They are 
calling one another liars and swindlers in the public 
hearing. The very words are hardly avoided. Both 
Senate and House are bent on hitting the President 
hard this time; and Mr. Roosevelt does not mind ‘‘ a 
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bit’. In heat and rhetoric either is certainly a match 
for the other. For the moment the quarrel is hung up 
while the Senate studies the documents the President 
fired at them the other day. Senator Tillman’s answer 
to the charges of corruption and dishonesty seems to 
rest on letter more than on spirit. But we have not yet 
the text of his speech; one cannot be sure what he 
said. The greatest difficulty the President will have to 
meet is his approval of the Steel Trust’s purchase of the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company. About the Secret 
Service there is no doubt he was right, if rude. 


Our Government has once again been ‘‘ strength- 
ened *’, as faithful Government journalists love to put 
it. Sir Hudson Kearley with public spirit has consented 
to give up the post of Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Board of Trade and become instead Chairman of the 
Port of London under the new Act. He releases £1,500 
a year in exchange for an office without screw but with 
a good deal of honour and glory ; and one of the beauties 
of the rearrangement—scarcely likely to be overlooked 
by the Prime Minister and the Government Whips—is 
that a bye-election is not involved. The only good 
excuse for a bye-election—from a Government point of 
view—is a death; and it must be admitted that other 
Governments besides Mr. Asquith’s have ere now taken 
the same view. As to Sir Hudson Kearley, he is an 
acute business man, and sure to prove an active Chair- 
man of the Port of London. He must know a great 
deal about provisions ; and doubtless he will look care- 
fully after the chests of tea. 


Mr. H. J. Tennant is to be Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade in Sir Hudson Kearley’s place. That 
Mr. Tennant should join the Ministry we are more than 
pleased— Mr. Tennant is an Eton and Cambridge man, 
a hard worker who has ideals and a conscience—but 
why put him to the Board of Trade? If his only recom- 
mendation were that he was Mr. Asquith’s brother-in- 
law, he might as well go to one department as another. 
Bat it is not. Mr. Tennant has given long and very 
close study to dangerous trades and cognate questions ; 
and anything he might not know Mrs. Tennant 
is more than able to supply. Surely there would be far 
more chance for his knowledge and his tastes at the 
Home Office or at the Local Government Board than 
at the Board of Trade. However, Mr. Asquith can 
plead precedent. Dr. Macnamara was put first to the 
Local Government Board, then to the Admiralty, because 
he knew a good deal about Board Schools; Mr. 
McKinnon Wood was put to the Foreign Office because 
he had had a long training in municipal work; Mr. 
McKenna was made First Lord of the Admiralty because 
he was impossible at the Education Office. 


In his Birmingham speech Mr. Churchill-spoke with 
large scorn of the local school of politicians—a most 
narrow-minded set of men who represent grab, push, 
and caucus: men flourishing like the green bay, who 
have ‘‘ deserted one party to pervert the other’’. Yet 
might we name quite easily one politician who has 
deserted one party to get as much as he can out ef the 
other—who, too, has been flourishing like the bay of 
late. Trust a pervert to hate another pervert! A 
better passage in the speech was the ironic one about 
the Conservatives winning Birmingham without fore- 
sight or special effort of theirown. There is some truth 
in this. However, it was not won for nothing. Mr. 
Churchill speaks as if the Liberal Unionists made us a 
present of Birmingham. 


Magnificent platitude is not Mr. Churchill’s forte. 
But here, from the speech, is part of a sentence which 
might have been founded on a study of the perorations 
of Lord Wolverhampton: ‘‘ We shall see before many 
months are passed whether his Majesty’s Government 
and the House of Commons by which it is supported do 
not still possess effective means—(cheers)—to secure 
substantial results not only upon three important political 
issues in which we have been for the time thwarted, but 
also in that still wider and in my opinion more important 
field—(cheers)—of social organisation "’, etc. etc. There 
1s no need to complete this bit of windiness: it merely 
amounted tc this—there may or may not be a General 


Election presently. There is one other point in the 
speech worth referring to.. Mr. Churchill insists in the 
absurd view that the House of Lords is not ‘* representa- 
tive’’. It might as well be said that the King is not 
representative of the nation because, like the Lords, he 
is not subject to a General Election! As a fact, the 
House of Lords represents the views at all times of a 
large and powerful minority. Just now—to judge by 
the bye-elections—it happens to represent the absolute 
majority of the English people. If the House of Lords 
did not represent the views of a multitude of men, its 
power would have been taken away long ere now. 


Mr. F. E. Smith’s handling of Mr. Lloyd George in 
his speech at Liverpool was skilful and properly severe. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer surveys the majestic 
field of national finances, said Mr. Smith, as though 
it were a bill of costs, and seems to think that the British 
people want only to erect statues to Mr. Churchill and 
himself—statues of brass. If there be a question 
whether Mr. Lloyd George is capable of dealing 
efficiently with the national finances, there can be none 
as to his inability to understand the significance of British 
Trade Returns. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
his eagerness to buttress our fiscal system, said the 
little children should be taught to thank God for the 
blessings of free trade, which*gave them a free plum- 
pudding. Santa Claus knows better. As Mr. Smith 
neatly retorted, practically every ingredient in the plum- 
pudding is heavily taxed. 

- Mr. F. A. Newdegate will be returned for the Tam- 
worth Division of Warwickshire next week. Consider- 
ing the immense store the Liberals set by ‘‘ popular 
representation ’’, it is odd to notice the feeble interest 
they take in a constituency like Tamworth. They argue 
perhaps that the Newdegate influence is too strong. 
But, as it happens, a Newdegate has not sat for Tam- 
worth for 250 years. A Newdegate of Arbury—which 
recalls George Eliot’s beautiful story—or a Newdegate 
of Harefield is another matter. These names go back 
without a break for many centuries. Mr. F. A. Newde- 
gate is a good example of the old ruling class, now 
growing comparatively rare in the House of Commons, 
and a good successor to Philip Muntz. 


On Monday the ‘‘ Times ’’ published an agreement 
between the Federation of Shipbuilding Employers and 
the Trade Unions in the shipbuilding trade. It is one 
of the most remarkable documents ever signed between 
employers and employed; and it encourages the hope 
that we are entering on an era when such strikes as that 
in the shipbuilding and the cotton trades will be almost 
impossible. The purport of it is that the Employers’ 
Federation and all the Trade Unions in the whole of the 
shipbuilding trade have agreed to a scheme whereby 
questions arising between them may be fully discussed 
and settled without stoppages of work. If conferences 
do not end in settlement, there is to be a Supreme Court 
of Appeal for arbitration, which is to consist of the 
whole trade, employers and workmen. 


Such a sequel to the East Coast shipping strike 
seems too good to be true; and yet if men ever learn 
wisdom from past follies, it is a most natural sequel. 
That strike was caused by one set of men refusing to 
be bound by the agreement entered into with the work- 
men’s own representatives. The cotton strike, too, 
arose out of the obstinacy of a section of workpeople. 
In both cases the opinions and authority of the chief 
leaders of the whole body were disregarded. Very pro- 
bably in the shipbuilding trade they have taken ad- 
vantage of the men’s chastened mood to negotiate an 
agreeinent which will enable them to retain their control 
in future disputes. 


Some of the reports from local authorities on the 
working of the Inebriate Acts have not been very 
hopeful as to the curative results obtained. However 
this may be, the Report of the Committee on the Acts 
recommends provisions for making them more widely 
applicable and more stringent. One important pro- 
posal is that the State should take over all the existing 
reformatories for two reasons: first, that the local 
authorities do not very willingly administer the Acts; 
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secondly, that when they do the cost is unjustifiable 
and a waste of public money. 


It is clear that the Act for the voluntary treatment 
of inebriates has been a failure, considering the number 
of suitable patients. As to criminal inebriates, where 
drunkenness is habitual or contributes to the offence, 
the Act of 1898 has been a greater failure Only four 
hundred of these have been detained in reformatories. 
Yet since the Act there have been nearly 1,800,000 con- 
victions for drunken behaviour. Magistrates cannot 
deal summarily with these cases; they must commit 
to Quarter Sessions or Assizes. The Committee pro- 
poses to give them summary powers. The Act, too, 
has partly been ineffective because in many cases there 
has been no reformatory to send cases to. If the Acts 
are worth administering, the changes proposed are no 
doubt required. 


As a tramcar is decided by the Divisional Court to be 
a carriage it must, according to the regular rule of the 
road, be passed on the off side. A motorist, it held, was 
rightly convicted for passing on the near side. To 
motorists who can get on quicker than tramcars this 
rule is very inconvenient, and in some cases absurd and 
dangerous. If the line runs close up to the curb the 
motorist must cross on to the line where a car may be 
near, coming in the opposite direction. He may then 
be caught between the two cars, neither of which can 
move laterally for him as ordinary carriages can. Lord 
Alverstone said he would have liked to see his way to 
hold that a tramcar is not a carriage for this very’ reason. 
Not only motorists but other drivers will agree that the 
regulations ought to be altered for them to have an 
option of taking the near side. To do so is usually far 
less risky. 


So far as the Courts go there seems quite a rousing up 
on the matter of kissing the book. The two Judges of 
the Divorce Court, a Judge of the Chancery Courts, 
and a magistrate, have given instructions that every 
witness shall be informed of his option not to kiss the 
book. Before this they got no further than giving 
instructions for the book to be washed. This is decidedly 
a step in advance. Now the witnesses themselves need 
to learn the lesson. Most of them neither know nor care 
for the zsthetic 6r the dangerous side. Some of them 
are so patriotic that they won’t swear in the ‘‘ Scottish ”’ 
way. If it were called ‘‘ Scotch ’’, the pleasant associa- 
tions of the word might make it easier. 


France is at least half a century behind other nations 
in the sense of decency. No other country in Europe 
would tolerate such horrible and sickening scenes as 
those at Bethune. There are to be three more executions 
in Paris itself; and eleven murderers yet remain to 
furnish occasions for similar orgies of blackguardism 
and bloodthirstiness. In London and England generally 
public executions became so loathsome that people 
would have preferred to abolish capital punishment 
rather than they should continue. What balance of 
mind or feeling is there in a nation which a few years 
ago cried out sentimentally against the death penalty 
and now clamours for its infliction in public? These 
executions are a proper addition to the other educational 
influences now being brought to bear in France on her 
criminal classes, which are already the most brutal in 
Europe. 


In the case of Canon Thompson, who refused to 
administer the Holy Communion to parties married 
under the Deceased Wife’s Sister Act, it is said 
that the Dean of the Arches, against whom a rule 
nisi for prohibtion has been granted, is to appear by the 
Law Officers of the Crown, on the instructions of the 
Solicitor to the Treasury. Sir Lewis Dibdin is of course 
entitled to show cause against it, either at his own 
expense or at that of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whose judicial alter ego he is ; but why should the legal 
resources of the Crown and the public purse be placed 
at his disposal? The very rationale of prohibition is that 
the ecclesiastical court has exceeded or misconceived its 
powers, and the Crown is put in motion by the defendant 
(in this case Canon Thompson) to restrain the excess or 


correct the misconception. The public has surely no 
interest in supporting any particular interpretation of the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Marriage Act, 1907, or in 
penalising a clergyman under it. 


And there is a further objection of principle. Sir 
Lewis Dibdin claims to be Judge of the Arches Court by 
virtue of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s patent, without 
praying in aid the Public Worship Regulation Act, 
1874. For him, as a soi-disant ecclesiastical judge, to 
accept the aid of the Treasury would be a grave blunder. 
It would be a corrupt following of the worst precedents 
of Lord Penzance’s tenure. Lord Penzance’s purely 
statutory jurisdiction was repeatedly challenged in the 
temporal courts, and in the later cases the practice grew 
up of his appearing by the Law Officers of the Crown. 
But if Sir Lewis Dibdin elects to take up this position, 
he would do well to count the cost. If the case is not 
reached before Parliament reassembles, a question might 
well be put to the learned Attorney-General to explain 
the reason for his appearance. 


A health to the Bishop of Chester! He has refused 
a testimonial. There is a fine spirit of self-sacrifice and 
self-respect about this. The general public should 
really be most grateful to him. His stand should 
help to stay the tide of an intolerable nuisance. If a 
man who has deserved a testimonial spurns it, the 
multitude who do not should hardly have the face to 
accept one. But it is just they who will. Still the noble 
example must tell on the deserving ; and even if only the 
deserving refrain, the burden of testimonials will be 
sensibly reduced. The officious busybodies who start 
these things should take note and avoid a like snub. 
They are the source of the mischief. Whenever a 
curate leaves, after being long in one parish, having had 
no luck in offers of livings, someone with nothing to do 
runs about to start a testimonial to him. Once it is 
set rolling, others do not like to hold off; it looks like 
personal objection to the man. Only the proposed 
beneficiary can stop the nuisance ; nor is it always easy 
forhim. It seems to savour of ingratitude. The greater, 
then, the thanks due to the Bishop of Chester. 


Everybody knows perfectly well that daily newspapers 
in England and America are born to pay; at least this 
is the only object of their creators ; though sometimes, as 
the owners of the ‘* Tribune ’’ might testify, a newspaper 
has to pay a great deal to be born. The notion that any 
newspaper in a wide-awake country is meant for the 
moral profit of the million is too absurd. The ‘‘ dis- 
appearance of Miss Charlesworth’’ is a theme that 
could not by any stretch of imagination be worked 
up to serve any good public purpose. ‘‘ It’s your money 
we want’’ the Charlesworth posters announce nakedly 
to the public. We suppose even the ‘‘ Daily News ”’ will 
admit that all this stuff about the disappearing lady has 
not been printed for the education of the lower classes. 
Personally, we should say the betting columns offered a 
more liberal education. 


For the moment the rush of new fiction has ceased. 
The parliament of novelists has risen for a short, too 
short a recess. It is avowed that their winter session 
has been dull, largely through the publication of the 
six-shilling edition of Queen Victoria’s Letters. Mr. 
Edward Cooper insisted on this in the ‘‘ Atheneum ’’, 
and we hear the same view expressed elsewhere. In- 
deed, we can discover no other reason for the alleged 
smaller sales of the ‘‘ average six-shilling novels ’’— 
unless it be (though we doubt this) that the novels them- 
selves are growing better and truer to life, which would 
probably find them fewer readers. The novel devourer 
of to-day, man and woman alike, is fearfully and 
wonderfully educated. When we are told that he or 
she has read Thackeray, Dickens, Scott, and Trollope, 
we disbelieve. 


Here is an illustration of the intelligence of the novel 
reader. Lately being in a large seaside town, we 
went into the chief lending library and sought a book 
by Trollope. ‘‘ Trollope? ’’ said the shop girl. ‘‘ No, 
we’ve nothing of Trollope’s now. I think he is read 
out. We are never asked for him.’? We walked down 
the town to another library. Again we found Trollope 
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read out. ‘* Nobody wants that kind of writer to-day ”’, 
said the shop girl. ‘‘ I have Thackeray’s novels up 
there ’’—pointing to a high shelf—‘‘ but they might as 
well be taken away for any inquiries that are ever made 
about any of them.’’ This girl was bright and frank ; 
for when asked what sort of novels people wanted to- 
day, she replied, ‘‘ Light frothy stuff, with plenty of 
sensation ’’. These places are not libraries. They are 
no more book stores than they are boot stores. They 
are merely packed with greasy specimens of #x3A<a 
éB: Bria. 

There is a great outcry now against the house-fly ; he is 
stigmatised in an official report just issued ; the bacilli 
on his legs have been counted, and he is accounted by 
some scientists the cause of several of our worst 
diseases, conveying them from person to person. 
Certainly it is disgusting to sees flies buzzing among the 
bath buns and other sticky cakes in refreshment rooms. 
But is it certain that the ‘‘ curious, thirsting, busy fly ”’ 
is wholly evil? A doctor who is a good naturalist has 
told us that he firmly believes that flies in a room feed 
largely on bacilli, which they capture and eat on the 
wing. If this were proved, flies would be admitted our 
benefactors. It might be necessary to pass a Wild 
Flies Protection Act. 


A new turn to the fascination of the desert was given 
by Mr. Hanns Vischer in his account before the Geo- 
graphical Society of his journey from Tripoli to Lake 
Chad. The Sahara is“a great invader—not a conqueror 
ousting man, but returning rapidly on his heels when 
he retires. As in tropical Africa the forest covers up the 
ground when man disappears, so, said Mr. Vischer, 
the desert, with the aid of wind, sun, and change of 
temperature, claims ground left unoccupied. From 
Tripoli to Fezzan the desert only asserted itself after 
the Roman Empire had fallen and Moors, Vandals, 
and others swept over it. Every few years the Sahara 
strengthens its hold, and where Barth and Nachtigal 
found gardens and cornfields Mr. Vischer found 
desert and desolation. Can man hope to reassert sway ? 
Mr. Vischer believes that the enterprise of the new 
Turkish Government, co-operating with France and 
Great Britain, will reopen old trade routes and reclaim 
oases. The desert unchecked advances : attacked will 
it recede? 


A word is wanted for a hundred and fiftieth birthday. 
Centenary and a half is clumsy; and diamond jubilee 
has been used for the sixtieth year; what can we have 
fora triple jubilee? Fortunately they do not often come. 
We are quite out of love with jubilees and centenaries 
and bicentenaries now. We have supped too full of 
them lately. But the British Museum is too great a 
thing for its hundred and fiftieth birthday to be passed 
in silence. The country has no greater glory than its 
national Museum, and our own day has nothing it 
can more rightly be proud of than the immense advance 
in the general administration of the Museum. The 
housing of its natural history collection separately 
gave the whole Museum a chance of doing itself justice ; 
and this chance has been well taken. It would be 
affectation to disguise the present Director’s very large 
share in these great Museum reforms. Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson will live large in the Museum’s annals. 


By the way, there is an interesting picture exhibition 
to be seen at 5 Regent Street now. Mr. George 
Thompson, of the New English and a teacher at the 
Bedford College, is showing there some seventy 
or eighty water-colour pictures (they are more than 
drawings) quite worthy of attention. Mr. Thompson’s 
point of view is individual, strong, and at the same 
time sensitive. Here is a man who sees with his own 
eyes, uninfluenced by any creed and following in no 
other's footsteps. He is no plagiarist either in vision or 
method—one does not in weariness recall De Wint or 
Turner or any other. His variety of subject, too, is 
pleasant. There is richness of colour here and often 
directness of effect ; and one never has any nervousness 
in looking at the drawing—no dread of a false note. We 
are glad to call attention to this little show. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY INFANT. 


ge ee PASHA may be congratulated on the 
decorum and tact with which he made his formal 
statement of Cabinet policy in the Turkish Chamber of 
Deputies on Wednesday afternoon. All his life the 
aged statesman has had constitutional leanings, but 
never, until he was chosen as official mouthpiece of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, had he enjoyed a 
chance of coming out in his real part. Discretion forbid 
it. Naturally he was rewarded with what our parliamen- 
tary sketch-writers would call an ovation, and obtained 
an unconditional vote of confidence. One element alone 
was lacking to complete his satisfaction. In spite of 
the enthusiastic eagerness shown by the Young Turks 
to set up the full paraphernalia of representative 
government, they have so far failed to provide a regular 
Opposition. The Grand Vizier had no sullen or sneering 
front bench to gird at, and could only compensate him- 
self with a few flings at absent enemies. He had some 
smart things to say about mischievous persons dis- 
guised in the semblance of Young Turks who had been 
trying to make trouble in Anatolia and Arabia. The 
unsophisticated peoples of those enfranchised regions 
had been misled with false notions of their new-found 
freedom. They had associated the absolutist régime 
with the tax-gatherer’s visits, and when they heard it 
had been abolished they leaped to the corclusion that 
no further contributions would be exacted. In this 
error .they had been confirmed by evil intriguers 
posing as members of ‘‘ that eminently patriotic body 
the Committee of Union and Progress ’’’. In order to 
disabuse their minds of this fancy and explain that 
taxation and representation go together, it has been 
necessary to dispatch commissions which—by methods 
not indicated—will enforce the principle that what is 
worth having is worth paying for. Coupled with this 
axiom is the sister truth that if they do not care to have 
it they will still have to pay for it. In the new Turkey, 
as in the old, everything turns on finance. Even the 
officers of the Army, who had eagerly identified them- 
selves with the popular aspirations, require pay and 
allowances—indeed, they expect to get their money 
punctually, which, by itself, is a sufficiently striking 
revolution in the Ottoman military system. But there 
are plenty of other heavy calls on the Treasury, and 
Turkey, as beseems a self-governing country, is about 
to float a loan. The amount of the issue has, happily, 
been reduced by assessing on a cash basis the moral and 
intellectual damage supposed to be done to Turkey by 
Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria. Kiamil Pasha hoped 
to announce that ‘‘ the outrage done to Turkish 
sovereignty would be atoned for ’’, and the Treasury 
have something in hand. No mention was made of the 
effect likely to be produced on the Servian and Monte- 
negrin peoples when they discovered that their Ottoman 
friend had left them in the lurch. 

Then there is the question of Macedonia. It was, no 
doubt, with special pleasure that the Grand Vizier noted 
the considerate action of Russia. So thoroughly con- 
vinced of the rectitude that invariably marks a demo- 
cratic State is the S. Petersburg Government that no 
more awkward questions are to be asked about the 
administration of the three vilayets. From the 
diplomatic point of view it was, we see, impossible for 
M. Isvolsky to persist in remonstrance, advice, and 
dictation. In these circumstances he is, perhaps, com- 
pelled to execute a feat of the political imagination and 
““ regard the establishment of a full régime in Turkey 
as a guarantee of reform in Macedonia’’. Let us 
assume the good intentions in Constantinople. How 
will effect be given to them? We may even grant that 
the turbulence and anarchy had been largely stirred up 
by emissaries from Athens, Sofia, and Belgrade (who 
have since been withdrawn or instructed to go more 
softly), and that, left to themselves, the indigenous 
Christians would have acquiesced in Turkish rule. But 
the reason would have been that resistance was hope- 
less. At present we can see no reason for hoping that 
administrators from Constantinople, high and low, have 
suddenly changed their secular character ; have become 
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vigilant, honest, tolerant, and industrious. But even if 
the old stock has suddenly blossomed into these virtues, 
it is not likely that animosities which for centuries 
have not slumbered will, by the magic incantation of a 
Parliament, be lulled to repose. Quarrel though they 
may amongst themselves, the Christian peoples in the 
Ottoman Empire are alike in their common difference 
from the Moslem—a difference of race accentuated by 
differences of religion, training, and outlook upon life. 
Hitherto, it must be admitted, the Young Turks have 
had enough on their hands in looking after their own 
business, and may be excused for postponing a problem 
more difficult than the eternal Irish question has been 
to English Governments, no matter of what party. But 
so far as they have made their purpose clear they seem 
to be acting on the not unnatural cry of ‘‘ Turkey for the 
Turks ’’—or perhaps we should say ‘‘ Young Turkey 
for the Young Turks ’’—and in this formula we detect no 
remarkable consideration for the dissident nationalities. 

It is surely quite absurd for Mr. Noel Buxton and 
his friends on the Balkan Committee to take the new 
régime at the value set upon it by its authors. It is 
to their impulsive welcome of qualities which have 
yet to be proved that the misunderstanding of British 
feeling in Austria-Hungary is largely due. The im- 
pression has been accepted abroad that the worthy 
philanthropists on the committee, men who would not 
touch an armed revolution with a pair of tongs, mani- 
pulated the rising in the Turkish army and financed 
the political revoiution. In following this subtle policy 
they are supposed to have been confidential though 
disavowable agents of the British Government, and 
engaged in undermining the laboriously constructed 
influence of Austria-Hungary and Germany. In this 
country we know that such imputations are unjust, 
such compliments unearned. But they have done their 
best, by making themselves accessories after the fact, 
to produce the belief that they worked the original plot, 
so unquestioning has been their acceptance of Young 
Turkish methods, so fervent their faith in the pacific 
revolution. In this respect, we confess, they are backed 
up by a considerable body of uninstructed English 
opinion, as though the character of a whole nation could 
be altered by the establishment of representative insti- 
tutions. The teaching of history is all the other way. 
Institutions are the outcome of character, and though 
in time they may react upon it, no people yet attained 
a stable form of self-government without going through 
centuries of self-education. It would be no blame to 
the Turks if at first they should make a muddle of their 
liberty. To suppose that they can suddenly work a 
full-fledged Constitution is about as absurd as to invite 
the ordinary pedestrian to steer a flying machine. 

In face of the sanguine expectations of domestic and 
foreign commentators it may seem almost profane to 
ask what Abdul Hamid thinks of the whole business. 
Nothing could be more admirable than the Grand Vizier’s 
references to the Sultan. With that command over 
the risible muscles which distinguishes the true Turk, 
Kiamil Pasha offered a loyal tribute to Abdul Hamid 
for having shaken himself free from the toils of evil- 
disposed counsellors and earned the gratitude of his 
subjects by his acceptance of the Constitution. Had he 
chosen to oppose the movement, it would have been 
impossible, the Deputies were reminded, to avoid blood- 
shed and massacres. It is part of the Turkish make- 
belief to pretend that the Sultan, like his people, has 
undergone a moral and political regeneration. But 
what is the use of such pretences? All the world knows 
that Abdul Hamid gave way, not because he cared two 
straws for the Young Turks, but because the army was 
against him. Having decided that the thing must be 
done, his Majesty, it must be confessed, is doing it hand- 
somely, and has even, from his private fortune, promised 
to build a structure worthy of the Parliament which shall 
celebrate his affection for constitutional progress. But 
the question arises, Is it worth while to build a house 
of stone to hold a Parliament which is at present a dis- 
tinctly ‘‘ bad life ’’? 


DIFFICULTIES OF DIRECT TAXATION. 


| ts previous articles we have shown, from evidence 
given before a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, the distribution of income subject to direct 
taxation, and the proposals for extracting more revenue 
from that source. Out of a population of 43,000,000, 
of whom about 30,000,000 may be counted as adults, 
a round 1,000,000 persons pay £31,000,000 yearly as 
income-tax, of whom three-fourths, or 750,000, pay 
49,000,000 and the remaining fourth pay the balance 
of £22,000,000, or two-thirds of the tax. The aggre- 
gate income of these million income-tax payers is 
estimated at £830,000,000, about half the total 
national income, which is put at £1,700,000,000. The 
other half of the national income is earned by those who 
pay no direct taxes but indirect taxes on commodities, 
and who may be said to number 29,000,000 or 
30,000,000 adults. A point, however, too often for- 
gotten is that the million persons who pay direct taxes 
also pay indirect taxes on commodities, consumed not 
only by themselves but by the four or five other persons 
who may be dependent on or employed by them. Every 
income-tax payer pays the indirect taxes for himself 
and for about five other persons (in some cases for 
many more) who compose his family or establishment. 
Of the £68,000,000 paid in indirect taxation we have 
seen no calculation of the proportion paid by the 
million payers of direct taxation, though we should 
think it must be large, per head very large. In com- 
mon justice, the indirect taxes paid by the payer of 
income-tax must be added to his contributions to the 
public service. 

Nobody, of any school of finance, proposes, we 
believe, to add to the burden of the 750,000 income- 
tax payers who now claim abatement on the ground 
that their incomes are below £700 a year, and who 
pay, as we have seen, a third of the total tax. Some 
reformers advocate lowering their contribution ; though 
one gentleman, Mr. Harold Cox, proposes to carry the 
income-tax right down to the wages of every labourer, 
a policy so impracticable that it need not be considered. 
We are left therefore face to face with some 250,000 
individuals out of 43,000,000 whose incomes exceed 
4700 a year, and who pay now Is. in the £, with 
exceptions, which cannot be numerous, in favour of 
men who earn incomes of less than £2000, and who 
only pay od. in the £ on such portions of their income 
as are derived from personal exertion. How are we to 
deal with these 250,000 persons? How handle this 
fraction of society, this quarter of a million people, who 
enjoy an income of about £ 500,000,000 a year, in such 
a way as to extract a larger contribution from their 
coffers without impairing the bases of civilised society, 
justice and security? The problem is appalling in its 
difficulty, and requires treatment other than the vulgar 
buffoonery of Mr. Lloyd George. The greatest and 
most obvious difficulty confronts us on the threshold, 
namely, the fewness of these people. Their number 
is so small that if it comes to physical force, or brute 
voting, which is the same thing, they are helpless. 
They are so few, that if you once adopt the principle of 
differential taxation, every turn of the screw given by 
a Government in search of social reform would be 
acclaimed by the millions. Indeed, Mr. Harold Cox, 
with a brutality quite unusual in ‘* the mildest manner’d 
man ’’, declared that the number of people who had 
more than £1500 a year was so small that “‘ they were 
not worth bothering about ’’. But this difficulty of 
numbers is far greater than we have just stated, 
because we gather from various sources that it is not 
intended to inflict anything like punitive taxation upon 
people whose incomes are below £4000 a year. The 
number of those with incomes over that sum is given 
by Mr. Chiozza Money, a calculator rarely wrong, at 
23,000, while those between £5000 and 410,000 a 
year are put by the same authority at 14,000 individuals. 
We are now getting down to a very small class indeed. 
But let us take a line of income, above which every 
reasonable person would admit that a man was rich. 
Let us take Warren's figure of ‘‘ Ten Thousand a 
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Year ’’, and agree that everyone enjoying that magic 
income might be called upon to pay on a higher scale 
than his neighbours. The number of persons possessed 
of over £10,000 a year is only four thousand. We 
think that every man, whatever his politics, must realise 
the terrible danger of adopting a system of taxation 
which would leave 4000 persons at the mercy of any 
Government with 30,000,000 labourers at its back. 

The next great difficulty arises from the principle of 
differentiation. All, or nearly all, the advocates of a 
graduated income-tax hold that a distinction should be 
made in favour of carned over unearned incomes. 
‘Earned incomes are those derived from personal 
exertion; unearned incomes are derived from interest 
on investments or rent of land. But this distinc- 
tion is unscientific and unjust. All income is or 
has been earned by somebody: all income is derived 
from personal exertion, past or present. Saving, by 
the postponement of the present to the future, is personal 
exertion of the highest kind ; and the investment of those 
savings is also personal exertion. No nation but the 
British, the most spendthrift and speculative in the 
world, except perhaps the American, would dream of 
penalising the income derived from invested savings as 
** unearned ’’. It will be found very difficult, in practice, 
to treat as unearned the income which a man draws 
from investments which he may change every fortnight 
on the Stock Exchange. And how is it proposed to 
treat women under the differential principle? One of 
the strongest incentives to accumulation is the desire of 
the professional or commercial man, including the city 
clerk and the Civil servant, to provide for his wife and 
daughters. Are the women, who live on the interest 
of investments, and who in this country are very 
numerous, to pay a higher scale of income-tax than the 
barrister, the engineer, or the stockbroker ? 

It is thought by some, whose opinion is entitled to 
respect, that the difficulty of differentiation might be 
avoided by taxing capital values, of land as well as 
money, instead of incomes. The differentiation between 
earned and unearned incomes—if we must pass the 
latter term, under proetest—would then effect itself. 
But it could only do so in a most unjust manner. Put 
4 per cent. on capital values, and the man drawing 
#4000 a year from an investment of £100,000 
would pay £500, .r 2s. in the £, while the 
man making the same income at the Bar would pay 
nothing. ‘The difficulty of taxing capital value in the 
case of landed estate is much greater, owing to the 
familiar difference between gross and net rental. A net 
rental of £4000 would mean a capital value of between 
#100,000 and £120,000. But suppose the net rental is 
only £1000, is the capital value of the estate only 
425,000? Or take the cases, only too numerous, where 
an estate yields nothing to its nominal owner; it is 
impossible to say that the property is worth nothing. 
The Duke of Bedford told the world, many years ago, 
that had it not been for Bloomsbury he could not have run 
his Thorney and Woburn estates. Commercially speak- 
ing, estates are frequently valueless ; but the ‘‘ pretium 
affectionis ’’ may be high. How is direct taxation 
going to deal with this difficulty? It is not our business 
to suggest how the Chancellor of the Exchequer is going 
to extricate himself from as bad a mess as ever Pitt 
was in during the French War. We have always 
expressed our opinion that the only fair and feasible 
way of raising fresh revenue is by increasing the number 
of indirect taxes, which collect themselves, and which 
can be easily regulated according to the income of the 
consumer. We deny that indirect taxes fall exclusively, 
or mainly, on the poorer classes, because every income- 
tax payer is a large consumer, and pays the indirect 
taxes of many individuals besides himself. If the 
Government desire to take the opinion of the country 
on direct v. indirect taxation, the sooner the better. 
The Don Juan of Downing Street, who robs as gaily as 
his prototype seduced, may haply disappear downwards, 
through the trap-door arranged by Sir Robert Hudson, 
with or without flames. , 


THE FRENCH TYRANNY. 


‘*-T’YRANNY ”’ is unfortunately no new thing in the 

French public services. The present system of 
political ostracism, which strikes at the individual 
liberty not only of officers of the French Army and 
Navy, but of all Government officials, was started some 
six years ago. It was then that some Freemasons, 
under the pretext of Republican defence, decided to 
organise within the Army a secret service of inspection 
and information. A regular Intelligence Department 
was established, with its spies, its bloodhounds, and 
its inspectors, whose duty it was to keep the Minister 
of War in constant touch with the religious views of 
officers in the French Army. Their brother officers 
were encouraged by the hope of promotion to take 
part in this dirty work, and to report who were the 
fathers, the mothers, the relations, and the belongings 
of their comrades in arms and of their wives. They 
were asked to furnish intimate information such 
as where had they been educated—in a religious 
or a lay school—what were their religious opinions, 
and where did they send their children to school, 
were they or their wives accustomed to go to 
church, or did they consort With professing Christians ; 
in fact, no detail was too intimate or too sacred to 
escape the attention of these spies. The matter was 
brought before the attention of Parliament and roused 
a storm of indignation throughout the country. When 
the: Chamber met, the order of the day, which was 
taken as a vote of confidence, was only carried by a 
majority of six, and M. Combes’ Government was 
driven from office. His successors have been more 
careful. There are, it is true, constant complaints 
that men who happen to go to Church are passed 
over for promotion, that ambitious subordjnates furnish 
reports upon their superiors, and that confidence in the 
impartiality of the authorities has ceased to exist. It 
has not, however, been easy to secure conclusive 
evidence of these grievances, but the spirit of religious 
intolerance and of anti-Christian bigotry is as strong 
as ever, and it is only necessary to quote three recent 
incidents to show that the Government of M. Clemen- 
ceau is as hostile to religion and Christianity as were its 
predecessors ; and that, where it dares, it is ready to 
exercise tyranny of the most drastic character over any 
of its subordinates whose loyalty to their religious prin- 
ciples may excite the animosity of the Republican 
bloc 

On 8th November the Congress of the Young Men’s 
Catholic Association was held at Laon. At eleven o'clock 
Mass, Monseigneur Péchenard, the Bishop of Soissons, 
addressed a few words from the steps of the altar to 
the four hundred young men who filled the nave of the 
cathedral, taking as his text the words ‘“‘ Libertas 
liberabit vos’’. During the whole course of his 
allocution he said nothing that could be in any way 
interpreted as political, as he neither mentioned law 
nor Republic nor Government, for, as the bishop 
said to the correspondent of the ‘‘ Matin ’’, he had 
made it his invariable practice to avoid expressions 
that might be liable to misconstruction. Had he 
said anything which might have been interpreted 
as an attack upon Government officials, a provocation 
to resist the authority of the Government or an 
incitement to rebellion, he might have been prosecuted 
for violating the Law of Separation, and M. Clemen- 
ceau has not yet ventured to take any steps 
against him. The conscience of the Republican ‘‘ bloc ”” 
is, however, extremely sensitive whenever the word 
‘‘ liberty ’’ is mentioned. They know how extremely 
intolerant they have been, and prick up their ears when- 
ever the awkward word is used. They were therefore 
determined to make as much of this case as the 
circumstances would allow. Some police spies, acting 
on the orders of the Préfet, reported that five officers 
—Colonel Ronquerol, Lieutenant-Colonels Joannet and 
Deffontaine, Commandant Lambert, and Captain Poli— 
had been present in the church at the time. There was 
no evidence that they had heard a word of the sermon 
in which the offending word “ liberty ’’ was used; 
but the fact of their presence, though it turned out to 
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have been accidental, was sufficient, and the colonel 
was deprived of his command, whilst the other officers 
were removed into other regiments, notwithstanding 
the protest lodged by M. Ermant, the Mayor of Laon, 
at the employment of his subordinates as spies. 

Every student of French politics has heard constant 
complaints of the inefficiency of the French Navy. 
There was even a time before the ‘‘ entente cordiale ”’ 
became a reality when some Englishmen were thinking 


"of presenting a testimonial to M. Camille Pelletan, 


the then Minister of Marine, in gratitude for his neglect 
of French interests. Their feelings must have under- 
gone a material change since then, especially now that 
England wishes to see French national defence made as 
efficient as possible. Admiral Germinet, who com- 
manded the Mediterranean Squadron at Toulon, had 
often begged the Ministry of Marine for enough ammu- 
nition to enable his ships to hold out for more than 
three hours in case of war. These petitions had been 
pigeon-holed and had never reached the responsible 
authorities. Three reporters of local papers called upon 
him with the object of finding out the destination of the 
squadron. In the course of the interview which he gave 
them they asked him whether it was true that he had 
only ammunition enough on board to last three hours. 
He admitted that this was so, and has been dismissed 
from his post for his frankness. It must, however, 
be acknowledged that there were other reasons. 
The ‘‘ Dépéche de Toulouse ’’, the ablest Ministerial 
organ in the South of France, says that he was 
a noted Clerical. M. Malvy accuses him of being a 
reactionary. The fact remains that, according to 
M. Chaumet, Ministerial Deputy for the Gironde and 
reporter to the Commission of Inquiry into the con- 
dition of the French Navy, he had roused the Medi- 
terranean Squadron from its torpor, and that his crew 
has been so well inspired under his command that it 
recovered all its enthusiasm for the public service, all its 
hope for the future. France can ill afford to spare such 
men ; but apparently that matters little to the Govern- 
ment. Admiral Germinet was nominally guilty of the 
same crime as Lord Charles Beresford when he drew 
the attention of the British press to the dangerous con- 
dition of our own Navy; but he was also accused of 
having attended the religious service which was held for 
the sailors who were killed on board the ‘‘ Iéna ’’, and 
Admiral Germinet had to go. 

A third incident is of a different character. 
Cardinal Lecot, the late Archbishop of Bordeaux, was 
a Liberal in the best sense of the term. He received 
with enthusiasm Leo XIII.’s directions to the Clergy 
and the Catholics of France to cease from attacking 
the Republic at the last Papal election. He voted 
for Cardinal Rampolla up to the last moment. He 
had, in February 1906, taken the initiative in the 
formation of the ‘‘ Associations cultuelles’’, and 


had advised submission to the law of 1881 with , 


regard to public meetings. M. Jourde, the Socialist 
Deputy for Bordeaux, is reported to have said in 
the “‘ France du Sud-Ouest ’’ of 22 December that 
he was convinced the whole population of Bordeaux, 
from Clericals down to Socialists, would follow with 
respect the coffin of this priest who had known how 
to win the esteem of all. But these facts did not pre- 
vent the authorities from interfering with his funeral 
procession. According to the Republican organ, the 
** Echo de Paris ’’, of 7 January, the mounted soldiers 
were so placed as to turn the tails of their horses to the 
hearse—a practice followed in the case of an execution 
—and the local officers were forbidden to attend the 
funeral in uniform. Furthermore, instructions were 
issued to the soldiers who lined the route to see that all 
uniforms should leave the procession—orders which 
have evoked a strongly worded protest from General 
Prudhomme and eight other retired officers against 
these constant violations of public interest and military 
honour—a protest which has been published in the 
“* Nouvelliste de Bordeaux ”’. 

We cannot ignore the injury which this policy of 
petty persecution, of constant interference with religious 
liberty, is doing to the best interests of France and of 


the French people. We would make them patent to the 
world in the hope that very shame may force the Re- 
publican ‘‘ bloc ’’ and the French Government to allow 
some fair play to those whose only fault is the desire to 
worship God in their own way free from outside inter- 
ference. ‘The Paris correspondents who pretend they 
are helping the entente by hiding or excusing these 
malicious acts are false both to France and England. 


THE NAME ‘‘ CATHOLIC”. 


wees inaname? Everything. Names are the 
colours under which we fight our battles. And 
though we have discarded the childlike conception of the 
primitive world that connotation and denotation always 
coincide and that a thing necessarily is what it is called, 
though urbanity is not regarded by us as a peculiarity of 
Cockneys, though examination candidates wear black 
coats, grenadiers carry no grenades, and the “‘ Fort- 
nightly Review ’’ for the last forty years has been pub- 
lished once a month, yet we should hesitate to subscribe 
to the ultra-Nominalist doctrine of the Port Royal Logic 
that ‘‘ parallelogram ’’ might be arbitrarily defined as a 
triangular figure if men agreed to use the word exclu- 
sively in that sense. 

We.have recently admitted correspondence as to the 
right terminology for members of the great religious 
Communion which acknowledges the authority of the 
Roman Pontiff. Every fair-minded person nowadays 
would wish to avoid the use of terms in which there is the 
least suspicion of offensiveness. Our ancestors revelled 
in what Sir Thomas Browne calls terms of impropera- 
tion. But we are not good haters; and courtesy joins 
with mental flabbiness to allow an opponent to call 
himself—as Artemus Ward says—‘‘ what he darn 
pleases ’’. Sive tu mavis Moderate vocari, sive Pro- 
gressive, the other side allows you your own label; nor 
do antagonists see much harm in calling one another 
Conservatives or Liberals, though sometimes Tory 
and Radical are substituted as expressions of quasi- 
abuse. Johnson did not even mind conceding the term 
‘* patriot ’’ to the Whig dogs—but then he had defined 
it in his dictionary. Contrariwise, parties come to 
acknowledge a disparaging nomenclature—for example, 
Halifax gloried in being called a trimmer; and Low 
Churchmen and Ritualists both answer to their names. 

But it is not to be expected that the great and historic 
divisions of Christendom should be equally complaisant. 
It is true that the Eastern Church is universally called 
the Orthodox Church. But it is a long way off; its 
claims seldom overlap and clash with those of any part 
of occidental Christendom; and in conceding the name 
no one can be supposed to accept for himself or his 
Church the description of unorthodox. Nor is it 
certain that ‘‘ Orthodox Church ’’ has anything to 
do with doctrine. It is different with expressions like 
‘** Free Church ”’ and ‘‘ Catholic’’. The former is an 
extremely clever petitio principii, to concede which is for 
a Churchman to abandon his whole position towards 
Dissent. As regards the latter, it is absurd to expect a 
portion of the Christian body, like the Anglican, which 
has for nearly four hundred years contested with the 
adherents of the Papacy the whole issue involved in the 
name ‘‘ Catholic ’’, to surrender the title to the other 
side. Newspapers may do it out of ignorance. Liberals 
constantly do it out of malice, because it annoys High 
Churchmen. The Nationalists browbeat Mr. Gully once 
into allowing ‘‘ Roman Catholic ’’ in a question to be 
altered back to ‘‘ Catholic’’. An American dictionary 
like Webster’s may reflect the theological muddle- 
headedness of the man on the street-car—our corre- 
spondent ‘‘M. C.’’ actually quotes Webster as an 
authority! And it is likely enough that Hanoverian 
dignitaries, in the nadir of Church principles, talked 
sometimes like the vulgar. ‘‘ Opposed as I am to 
the Catholic faith’’, began one of them when the 
Lords were discussing Emancipation; and a deep 
voice from behind was heard throughout the House to 
mutter: ‘‘ Which faith except every one do keep whole 
and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish everlast- 
ingly ’’. The Church of England, not only histori- 
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cally but on the face of her formularies, emphatically 
asserts her position as part of the Catholic Church. If 
the Roman Church is ‘‘ the Catholic Church ’’, what place 
has the Anglican? To expect her intelligent members 
to hand over such a title to a rival body is to ask them 
to commit suicide out of politeness. The Church of 
England, teste Hooker himself, even in the contro- 
versial confusion of the sixteenth century, regarded the 
Roman Church as an integral and prominent part of 
Catholic Christendom, and has always admitted her 
ordinees, on their being received into the Anglican Com- 
munion, to minister in English churches without re- 


ordination ; not so the learnedest convert from Dissent. 


But to speak as though the Anglican Church was herself 


founded at the Reformation is, to use the words of stout | 


old Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln, ‘‘ to allow that she 
was the work of men and not of God, that she sprang 
from earth and not from heaven, that she is a new Church 
and therefore no Church’’. A non-Catholic Christian 
is a heretic Christian. ‘‘ Christianus mihi nomen ’”’, 
said Pacian long ago, ‘‘ Catholicus cognomen’’. Even 


TRUCK PAST AND PASSING. 


frRoM very early times, at least as far back as the 

middle of the fifteenth century, Acts of Parliament 
were passed which at more recent dates became known 
as Truck Acts. When currency was scarce payments 
in kind were made to the Crown, and between private 
individuals barter was the basis of trade. When our 
Kings issued a new coinage there was often difficulty 
in getting the people to accept it, or the coinage became 
debased, and the old truck or barter died slowly. The 
Crown wanted its taxes in money, for a similar reason 
to that of modern workmen, who find money not only 
more convenient to deal with but who suffer loss in 
various ways by having to accept payment in goods. 
One way of making coin current was to enact that 
wages should be paid in money, and this first Truck 
Act was the Act of Edward IV. in 1465. There is no 
reason to suppose that this was anything but a political 


| Act, and it was not until the nineteenth century that the 


the sects have recently tried to claim the word, though | 


by ‘‘catholicity’’ they mean just the opposite to 
Catholicism. 

Father Thurston, who dislikes ‘‘ Roman”? by itself, 
as suggesting the jocular ‘‘ holy Roman’’, does not 
mind being called a Romanist. Yet ‘* Romanism”’ 


Truck Acts began to be important as a means of im- 
proving the condition of the working classes. In this 
sense the Truck Acts may be said to begin with the 
Act of 1831. A good many manufacturing trades were 
excluded from this Act, as well as husbandry and, it 
need hardly be said, domeStic service. If the more 


| drastic report of the minority of the Royal Commission 


certainly has conveyed a suggestion of something rather | 
wicked, or at any rate benighted. The same is true of | 


** Papist ’’, a convenient old word, which, however, had 
a definite historical application to persons who, like Sir 
Thomas More, still communicated with the Church of 
England but refused to substitute the King’s supremacy 
for the Pope's. ‘‘ Papalist’’ has found favour with 
some writers, but is best reserved to mean an anti- 
Imperialist, a medieval who took the Guelf or Hilde- 
brandine view of the prerogatives of the See of Peter as 
against the Ghibelline or divine-right-of-kings theory. 
There remains, as the most neutral and the term most 
generally accepted: in this country, ‘‘ Roman Catholic ’’. 
At first sight it is open to the objection that, by the laws 
of thought and language, ‘‘ Roman’ must be regarded 
as a qualifying word, determining and _ limiting 
**Catholic’’. Dr. Liddon used to refuse to speak of 
**the Scottish Episcopal Church ’’ on the ground that 
the expression seems to imply that there can be such a 
thing as a non-Episcopal Church—we have even noticed 
in a Scots guide-book the phrase ‘‘ Episcopal ’’—i.e. 
Episcopalian—‘‘ bishop ’’. On the other hand, as Mr. 
Holland points out, the official designation of the Church 
of Rome is ‘‘ the Holy Catholic, Apostolic and Roman 
Church’’. ‘* Roman ’”’ need not be regarded as qualify- 
ing before ‘‘ Catholic ’’ any more than ‘‘ Holy’. The 
word brings out the idea that Catholicism centres in 
Rome and is not Catholicism without Rome. Milton, 
with elephantine jocosity, asserted ‘‘ Roman Catholic ’’ 
to be one of the Pope’s bulls, and to be like saying 
particular-universal. But perhaps the great champion of 
free divorce would have said the same of ‘‘ wedded wife’’. 

** Roman Catholic ’’, then, is clearly the one expres- 
sion which everyone can use and accept without the least 
idea of offence. On the other side we would ask our 
Roman Catholic friends to remember that others may be 
sensitive as well as they. They habitually speak of the 
Anglican as the Protestant Communion with deliberate 
offensive intent. Whatever ‘‘ Protestant ’’ may have 
meant in the Europe of three centuries since, it now 
usually means something very like ‘“‘ rationalist ’’. 
The Prayer-book nowhere uses the word, and two 
hundred years ago the clergy in Convocation refused to 
allow the Whig Episcopate to insert it in an address to 
the Throne. Even the disestablished Church of Ireland 
has jealously insisted on being officially spoken of by 
that, its legal, title, and no other. Whether Anglicanism 
has the ‘‘ notes ’’ of a true Church may be a subject for 
controversy. Our correspondent ‘‘ G. A. B.’’ starts that 
and other hares, which we cannot now hunt, in his 
interesting letter. But English Churchmen would say as 
sincerely now as in the sixteenth century : ‘‘ We continue 
to be as obedient, devout, catholique and humble 
children of God and Holy Church as any people be within 
any realm christened ’’, 


should be the basis of a new Truck Act few exceptions 
would remain; but even the minority report does not 
venture to recommend that the board and lodging of 
domestic servants should be prohibited in payment 
of wages. In the meantime, from 1831 to 1887, which 
was the date of the next Truck Act, the law was almost 
futile, and the truck system grew worse. This is the 
period to which is applicable the famous description and 
denunciation of the system by Lord Beaconsfield in one 
of his earlier novels. From 1887 the more flagrant 
abuses began to diminish, partly owing to the move 
stringent provisions of the Act and to the extension of 
the system of inspection, and partly to the growing 
capacity of the working classes to protect themselves. 
When the next Truck Act is proposed on the basis of 
the Commission’s report most classes of workers will 
be included in the Truck Acts. Thus the report recom- 
mends that out-workers, who if they worked for their 
employers in workshop or factory would be under the 
present Truck Acts, shall be included, and this would 
be a very large extension. And, again, it is recom- 
mended that omnibus conductors, tramcar drivers, and 
goods guards should be included. 

It is not, however, so much on the inclusion of new 
classes of persons that the interest of an extension of 
the Truck Acts turns. Most of the cruder forms of 
payment in kind instead of money have been suppressed. 
The object of a new Truck Act would be to prohibit as 
far as possible the practice of deducting from wages 
in the shape of fines, either as disciplinary punishment 
or for damage to materials in working. There may 
be payment of wages in the shape of bonuses, and these 
may be forfeited under various pretexts. Such prac- 
tices as these give rise to bitter complaints, and they 
appear to be most serious in the case of those shops 
where the employees live on the premises ; this custom 
being commonest in the drapery and hosiery trades. 
The custom of ‘‘ living in ’’ has been argued from the 
moral and social point of view as well as from that with 
which the Truck Acts are more specially concerned. The 
living-in system of the shops shares with domestic 
service the distinction of being the greatest exception to 
the general principles of the Truck Acts which now 
exists. The recommendations of the Commission 
reflect the two opposite opinions which have been main- 
tained on this question. It has considered the matter 
from all the sides that have been presented. The result 
is that the majority report that the case for absolute 
prohibition has not been made out, and that the evils 
which have been shown to exist are such as can be 
adequately met by regulation. The minority report 
that the living-in system should be prohibited by law. 
There is a similar antithesis as to fines and deductions. 
The majority propose further restrictions and powers 
of prosecuting employers. The minority propose that 
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all disciplinary fines shall be prohibited by law; also 
that all deductions for bad work and injury to materials 
and other property shall be similarly prohibited; 
and that no fines shall be permitted as penalties 
in respect of such work or damage. On this point of 
fines and deductions for bad work and damages there 
seems to be agreement that the employer should be left 
to his two remedies of suing the workman or dismissal. 


_ Legal proceedings would not in most cases be much 


of a remedy; and if the majority and minority agree 
to leave the matter so, the explanation must be that the 
system of fining either as discipline or as recoupment 
of losses must have been carried beyond all reason and 
justice and been greatly abused. 

These abuses flourish mest under the living-in system, 
but in ordinary shops fining is an instrument of oppres- 
sion ; and a suggestion is made by the majority that the 
inspectors under the Shop Hours Act should be enabled 
to enforce the provisions of the Truck Acts in regard 
to fines in shops. But more stringent proposals still 
are made to meet the evils that are alleged to 
attend the living-in system; and they support these 
allegations to the extent of implying that the employees 
who board and lodge on the premises are right in asking 
for prohibition. These proposals are that a central 
authority should make regulations as to the accom- 
modation——lavatory, bath and sanitation, ventilation and 
cubic space of bedrooms, single beds, &c.—provided 
in living-in establishments. Another very suggestive 
recommendation is that there shall be inspection under 
the same law as that for the sale of food unfit for 
human consumption. The third one is that there 
shall be inspection of living-in establishments, and 
that the Shop Hours Act inspectors shall enforce the 
regulations of the central authority. What occurs 
to one is that if all this apparatus of inspection is 
necessary to make living-in tolerable the minority 
are right in recommending prohibition. When em- 
ployers see what is proposed, they may prefer to have 
done with living-in altogether. They may agree with 
their employees in asking for prohibition, or the system 
may die a natural death. The analogy to it is domestic 
service, and such a machinery of inspection would be 
intolerable to householders. The difference is that 
living-in is connected with business; and no business 
can be permitted, where there are such abuses, without 
either inspection or prohibition. | Good and bad are 
mixed together in living-in as in everything; but on 
the whole there will be little reason to regret if it is 
prohibited or if it dies from over-inspection. The 
patriarchal system is very well; but when the patriarch 
is a draper or hosier intent on making profits, it would be 
better if his business were put on the ordinary modern 
business footing of paying wages in current coin at 
market rates. 


THE CITY. 


[DESPITE Mr. Churchill’s optimism as to the future 
~ Of British trade, disappointment has been the note 
this week on the Stock Exchange. Austria and Turkey 
have come to terms with unexpected ease and rapidity 
by the magic influence of money. Turkey and Bul- 
garia will no doubt come to terms in similar fashion by 
payment of money, and Servia will have to swallow her 
ambition as best she may. In short, the Eastern 
Question, which upset markets in October, is settled. 
But the interrupted autumn boom has not resumed its 
course. Indeed, after the first little flutter at the begin- 
ning of the week, prices have fallen on the good news 
rather than risen, particularly Kaflirs, which Paris has 
taken to selling. We suppose that this is by way of 
Preparation for the Russian loan of £56,000,000, and 
that French financiers are clearing the decks for action. 
The loan bears interest at the rate of 44 per cent., and 
will be issued very near to 89, with an underwriting 
commission of 2 per cent. It is understood that 
6,000,000 will be offered in London by Messrs. 
Baring. The price is certainly not high, seeing that 
cur 3 per cent. Irish Land Stock stands at about the 
Same figure, and that our 2} per cent. Consols are | 


under 84. The Montreal Water and Power Company 
are issuing £100,000 4} per cent. Prior Lien Gold Bonds 
at 94 per cent. The Bank rate was raised to 3 per cent. 
on Thursday, as was expected, and without influencing 
prices in the least. The list of prices was so steady 
on Thursday that it looked to an outsider as if there 
were no transactions at all. The Argentine Railway 
market suffers as much as any from this mysterious 
sleeping sickness, which seems to affect its jobbers in 
a peculiar manner. Thus the increase of traffic for the 
week on the Buenos Ayres and Pacific was £9966 
(which has almost become stereotyped), yet the shares 
fell from 113 to 112. It is said, we believe without 
any foundation, that a further issue of capital from 
Dashwood House is pending. But if it were true, why 
should it be a ‘‘ bear ’’ point? Presumably the direc- 
tors would not issue new capital unless they saw their 
way to employ it profitably. To judge by the language 
used, one would imagine that Argentine railway direc- 
tors were a kind of raiders, who made periodical 
assaults upon the public purse, instead of business men 
who are rapidly extending their traffic in all directions. 
The Central Argentine actually had a small decline, 
i.e. £281, but it was against an enormous take this 
time twelvemonth, and the shares rose to 107}. The 
increase of £2535 on a small system like the Entre Rios 
was very good, and we can only repeat our opinion that 
this line is doing so well that the purchase of its ordinary 
stock at 48 or 49 will yield a substantial profit before 
the year is out. 

Amongst mines, ‘‘ Tanks ’’, as Tanganyikas are 
affectionately if disrespectfully called, are regarded as 
the best gamble. The chief *‘ bull ’’ point appears to 
be the somewhat cryptic saying that ‘‘ Williams has got 
his money ”’, at which we rejoice, but know not why 
it enhances the value of ‘‘ Tanks ’’. Zambesia Ex- 
ploring at 22s. are probably a better speculation, as 
the company holds 170,000 Tanganyika shares, and the 
two must therefore rise, or fall, together. With regard 
to the whole South African and West African mining 
markets, as to which ‘brokers are perpetually assuring 
us that a boom is coming, we have serious misgivings 
—not as to the prosperity of the mines or the intrinsic 
value of the shares, for about those facts there is no 
dispute. But we sometimes doubt profoundly whether 
the spirit of speculation has not been too seriously 
injured by long years of depression and losses to revive 
again for a long time. It may well be that it is not 
reserved for the present generation to see another real 
boom in any market; and that it will not be until an 
entirely new generation comes along, in, say, twenty 
years, that a good old-fashioned boom will set in. Or 
it may be that the existence of the present Government, 
with its inevitable new taxes on property, is really 
frightening people into hoarding their profits and 
salaries at the bank. If that is really the deterrent 
cause, what a boom there will be after the next elec- 
tion! Take Home Rails, for instance: this market is 
quite out of fashion, because there is a vague idea that 
something untoward is about to happen to them, that 
they are going to be taken over on unfavourable 
terms. And then there is, to be sure, the tangible 
fact that traffics have fallen off in the North. What 
else but these two factors combined can explain the 
present price of North-Eastern Consols, 127, as com- 
pared with 143 this time a year ago? Can this mean 
that the February dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. 
will not be maintained? 


INSURANCE: POLICY CONDITIONS.—VI. 


) frequently happens that a policyholder may wish 

to discontinue the payment of premiums, either of 
choice or of necessity, without desiring to draw the 
cash surrender value of his policy. In such cases the 
existing policy can be exchanged for paid-up assur- 
ance, which becomes a claim under the same conditions 
as the original policy, but the sum assured by the new 
policy is less than under the old one. When the 
number of premiums originally payable is limited, 
each premium paid secures a paid-up policy for the 
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same proportion of the sum originally assured that the 
number of premiums actually paid bears to the number 
the policy called for. Thus in the case of life assurance 
payable at death whenever it occurs, subject to the 
payment of premiums for twenty years, each premium 
that has been paid gives the right to a paid-up policy 
for one-twentieth of the amount of the original assur- 
ance; and the same practice applies to endowment 
assurance policies. Under policies which call for 
premiums to be paid throughout the whole of life the 
amount of paid-up assurance that can be obtained prac- 
tically depends upon the surrender value. 

In this connexton there is an important point to be 
noticed. Usually a paid-up policy obtained in this way 
does not participate in future bonuses, although the 
original assurance was on the participating plan; but 
in a few companies paid-up policies of this kind con- 
tinue to share in the profits. This condition may make 
a very large difference in the amount payable when the 
policy becomes a claim. We may illustrate this by a 
policy in the Marine and General Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Society, which is one of the few companies that 
give bonuses to paid-up policies obtained by the sur- 
render of with-profit assurance. If a man of thirty has 
a twenty-payment life policy in this society, assuring 
£1000, and, after having paid ten premiums, decides 
to take a paid-up policy, his new assurance secures ten- 
twentieths of the original amount, or £500 payable at 
his death whenever it occurs. If previous bonuses have 
been used to increase the sum assured they would 
amount, on the present basis, to £170, which, added 
to the guaranteed paid-up policy of £500, would make 
£670 to be paid at death if no further premiums were 
sent to the society. So far as £500 of this amount is 
concerned, the policy still shares in the profits, which are 
a reversionary addition at the rate of £2 a year for each 
too assured. The amount of the policy would there- 
fore increase by £10 a year, and if the man lived to the 
age of seventy the bonus additions to the policy might 
be £300. This extra sum is simply the consequence 
of the somewhat rare condition that paid-up policies con- 
tinue to share in the profits. The regulations of most 
offices as applied to such a case as the above would 
mean the payment at death of only £570, as compared 
with £870 if the man died at age seventy, and a further 
addition if he lived longer. 

Another method of dealing with surrendered policies 
is called extended insurance. Under this plan, instead 
of a cash surrender value being taken or a paid-up 
policy being granted for a reduced amount, the full sum 
assured is guaranteed in the event of death within a 
specified time. The period during which this assurance 
remains in force depends upon the kind of policy, the 
age at entry, and the amount paid in premiums. What 
this option really amounts to is that the cash surrender 
value is applied as a single premium to purchase term 
insurance. 

If the assured survives the extended time no part of 
the premiums paid is returned to him; he has had pro- 
tection, and should he die and the policy become a claim 
the result is extremely beneficial to his estate. If we 
remember rightly, the plan of extended insurance was 
introduced by the American life offices. The present 
laws of the State of New York require that the period 
of extended insurance for each year of policy duration 
shal! be tabulated on the policy. 

We hope we have made it clear that policy conditions 
vary much in different companies, that the best offices 
give the most liberal conditions, and that these points 
about a policy should be taken into careful consideration 
before life assurance is effected. In view of this fact we 
can but regret that the practice of stating all the policy 
conditions fully and clearly, and tabulating on policies 
the various guarantees in regard to surrenders, makes 
its way so slowly among the best companies. The adop- 
tion of this plan would help the agents of good com- 
panies in their work, and would be a boon to the public, 
since it would assist them to select the best societies. 


SUFFRAGITIS. 
By * Paz.” 
I.—DIAGNOSIS. 


‘THE pathology of this new inflammation has not yet 

been ascertained with any sort of certainty, and 
Votes for Women ’”’ are such a small, secondary 
symptom that I have little to say about it. 

There are more women than men, and grave states- 
men confess alarm at the prospect of a feminine 
supremacy in politics dictating peace and war, while 
unfit either to fight the battles or to provide the funds ; 
but, on a common basis of enfranchisement, how could 
a majority of women qualify? It would imply the 
superiority of women in the affairs of life generally, 
since it is by these that people get votes. There is not 
much in that argument, and it is the strongest yet 
presented against ‘‘ Votes for Women ’’. On the other 
side, we have the pressing need to let women demon- 
strate to themselves their natural inferiority in State 
affairs, as they have already done so successfully in 
most other affairs, and the best way is to give them 
votes and seats in Parliament. They are less fit to get 
in, and to remain in, and the attempt can but further 
reveal their inferiority ; but since the leaders have not 
the intelligence to arrive at truth by reflection, let their 
followers arrive at it by experience, the unfortunate lot 
of all followers who are badly led. The maternal ten- 
dency alone means a permanent difference—unless 
woman “‘ emancipates ’’ herself from that with the rest, 
solving all our problems for us by one Tolstoyan master 
stroke of annihilation. 

So much for minor aspects of the matter, and we get 
nearer the centre of disturbance at Miss Pankhurst’s 
saying, ‘‘ To place men and women on a footing of 
equality ’’, &c., a much more extensive proposition and 
exceedingly difficult in view of the maternal tendency. 

‘* A footing of equality ’’ is intrinsically impossible to 
things inherently unequal, and, whichever the superior, 
man and woman remain unequal so long as they are 
of different sexes. If we accept Spencer’s basis of 
happiness, ‘‘ Harmony between constitution and 
conditions ’’, then the required ‘‘ footing ’’ for men and 
women must differ as their constitutions differ ; identity 
of ‘‘ footing ’’ would tend to require men less manly 
and women less womanly, violating the first law of 
well-being for both, not to mention the consequent dis- 
advantage to the race as a whole. Besides, the 
‘* footing ’’ of the individual is in an essential way a 
product of his own, thereby conditioning him with 
differences from any other individual in so far as he is 
in himself different, better or worse, stronger or weaker. 
Equal difficulty arises if we take Miss Pankhurst to 
mean ‘‘ equality of opportunity ’’, since the essential 
part of anybody’s opportunity is in his own capacity, 
which varies between any two, and much more as 
between a woman and a man. 

The comparative success of men in the world is due 
somewhat to the fact that they do not bear children; 
and in organic nature generally the differentiations of 
sex imply inseparable inequalities, not to the advantage 
of the female, unless in a few instances like that of the 
garden spider, who turns her little lovers into food, 
excepting one, whom she destroys after a short time. 
She has taken the whole ‘‘ political machinery ’’ into 
her own control, and the results of her superior powers 
do not make the supremacy of her influence very en- 
couraging. 

It is argued that woman remains inferior because man 
keeps her so, but if he can keep her so it proves his 
superiority ; and if not inherently superior to begin, how 
could he have developed his superiority against equal or 
greater powers ? 

The data, however, are but partly primeval, and 
unless we temper the laws of mere force by better 
considerations, civilisation stops. I will even admit 
that the importance of the domesticities is not 
adequately represented in the State, and not likely to 
be until represented by women ; but the very admission 
implies inequality of woman’s ‘‘ footing ’’, since it is 
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a matter in which her superiority is affirmed. This, 
however, is more just to the women than they are to 
one another, and one cannot help observing how, as a 
rule, they present the least domestic of their sex to 
represent the domesticities. Men do not select the 
least manly to represent their manhood. 

In the long run the inferior cannot keep the superior 
inferior to itself, and our race has had a rather long run 
by this time, long enough to have evolved the data to 
wiser counsels than appear to prevail on either side of the 
controversy ; but is it true that man keeps woman in a 
position to assure her inferiority? The women take it 
for granted, delivering lectures and writing books on 
that assumption ; but it is all the time an assumption, 
and one which I must take leave to call very pre- 
posterous. 

The ethical factor was recognised so long ago that 
Huxley, in his ‘‘ Prolegomena of Ethics ’’, thinks the 
survival of the fittest has not operated in the human 
sphere in England “‘ since the time of Elizabeth ’’; in 
other words, that ‘‘ the devil ’’ has not taken ‘‘ the 
hindmost ’’, man or woman, but has been kept away 
‘-y a kind of continuous rearguard action, maintained 
for the weakest by the strongest, and for the women by 
the men, who otherwise might have marched more com- 
fortably and less slowly. The fact that woman lives 
longer than man suggests the results, and shows how 
her privileges have been increasingly developed and 
maintained at the cost of his disadvantages incurred by 
‘her. It is not less true in Europe generally than in 
England, and during these centuries woman has thus 
enjoyed a ‘‘ footing ’’ impossible to her own capacities. 
Farther back there was a similar state of things, if not 
in England. The matrons and maids of old Rome had 
privileged opportunities for self-development impossible 
‘to their husbands and brothers ; and Sappho shows us 
‘how wide could be the ‘‘ liberty ’’ of woman in her time 
among the Greeks. Cleopatra appears to have had a 
much better time of it than her male relatives, and Israel 
was Judged by a woman. The fact is that for 
thousands of years the woman of civilisation has 
enjoyed opportunities quite large in proportion to her 
poor results, with the sole exception of her achievement 
in the sphere of wife and mother, in which alone she 
appears to have been fairly successful. In a matter of 
this kind the past is the parent of the future. 

One of the first signs of civilisation is an improve- 
‘ment in the position of the women, invariably due to 
the men, and if the history and experience of the matter 
mean anything, the women can always do more for 
‘themselves by helping the men to do it for both. The 
great bulk of all the gain in the arts, in the sciences, 
and in business, by which women now enjoy so much 
‘that they could not have provided, arises obviously in 
the first instance through the men; and, having regard 
to the inseparable disabilities of the sex, it takes leave 
of reason to assume that a contrary course can be 
followed to advantage in the future. Even suffragettes 
cannot disregard human experience, and human ex- 
perience shows nothing more clearly than that the 
footing of woman, from her own constitutional neces- 
sities, depends initially on the footing of man, a fact 
that holds in civilisation even more than out of it. As 
we approach the savage state we really come nearer to 
“* a footing of equality ’’,.and it always puts woman at 
a disadvantage, because of her unequal powers ; and as 
civilisation advances, we make the ‘‘ footing ’’ more 
and more unequal that she may have advantages in 
proportion to her inferior capacities. The difference of 
status between man and woman in the bush is not from 
inequality of footing but rather from inequality of 
‘capacity to make the most of an equal footing. Had 
woman in the savage state been found better than man 
at fighting and hunting, the common good must have 
required him to hew the wood and draw the water, and 
his status would have followed as a necessity. As the 
race advances from the savage state we find accordingly 
at every stage an increased tendency to unequalise the 
footing in order to equalise the status; so that the 
Philosophy of Suffragitis would bring woman backward 
‘by many centuries, the time it has taken man to disguise 


her inherent inferiority for her comfort and to erect the 
elaborate pinnacle of privilege from which she now 
rewards him with her egoism. I wonder what would 
be the effect on civilisation if man lost the impetus he 
derives from the desire to do for the comfort and privi- 
lege of woman so much that he would never bother 
about for himself. Half the married men I know 
appear to be in pursuits which they do not like and 
undergoing hardship which they rarely mention merely 
because women have settled it for them that they must 
bring home a certain amount of money every month. 

The modesty of woman must survive in some measure 
even yet, and she might consider the striking smallness 
of her contribution to the progress of life from her 
privileged leisure as compared with man during the 
centuries of civilisation ; and after we allow her success 
as a wife and mother, she might consider also man’s 
enormous contribution to the progress of life in the 
same period, with his disadvantages as compared with 
her privileges, in addition to the discharge of his 
responsibilities as a husband and father. 1 fear the 
truth about this feminine upheaval, in its full sense, is 
that women’s privileges have become more than they 
can gracefully enjoy, precipitating a surplus of super- 
heated energy in abnormal explosions from want of 
better direction. 


A BAFFLING PLAY. 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


ABITUALLY, we take as a matter of course the 
familiar furniture of our civilisation. That is 

well for our peace of mind. There do, however, come 
to all of us moments in which this or that trite and 
humble object suddenly asserts itself and puts in a claim 
to be considered complex, mysterious, altogether re- 
markable, and we find our imagination stirred, and our 
curiosity piqued, and our heads dizzy with the glimpses 
we are having into immensity. Such a moment came to 
ine a few evenings ago, on my way to the New Theatre. 
The hansom in which I was being driven suddenly 
asserted itself and put in its claim. I found myself 
dropping a tear over the memory of Mr. Hansom, only 
begetter of these vehicles, and then gasping at the 
thought of all that had gone to the construction of the one 
particular hansom that contained me. How many car- 
penters and joiners had been engaged on it? What 
woodman had hewed the tree or trees of which it was 
composed? Who had been the glazier, and who had 
blown the glass? What assistants of what upholsterer 
had sewn the buttons on to the leather? Who had 
tanned the skins? What were the animals whose skins 
had been tanned? Who had tended these animals 
when they were alive? How had they met their death? 
And how—how glad I was when the cab drew up at 
the portico of the New Theatre! But alas, my 
mind was not long to be left at rest. It had, as 
I found soon after the rising of the curtain, only been 
switched off from one set of these harassing inquiries to 
another. ‘‘ Henry of Navarre ’’ soon asserted itself as 
a product quite as complex as that hansom. On the 
programme it was said to have been written by ‘‘ William 
Devereux ’’. Well, I asked myself, who were William 
Devereux ? who were the innumerable journeymen whose 
identities were veiled under that collective pseudonym? 
For it was inconceivable that any one man could have sat 
down with the intention of writing such a play as 
‘* Henry of Navarre ’’. It was as inconceivable as that a 
man should feel within himself the impulse to turn out a 
hansom entirely by his own handicraft—framework, 
cushions, windows, cigar-rests, harness, and all. Sup- 
pose a man did feel this impulse. The result would not 
be a hansom in which you would care to be driven. 
The man could not possibly have mastered the various 
kinds of skilled labour that were necessary to the fulfil- 
ment of his absurd ambition. I admit that an artist, 
sustained by a great love of his art, often masters this 
and that craft which is allied to his work. But a hansom 
is not a work of art. It is just a useful vehicle for you 
and me. ‘‘ Henry of Navarre ”’ is not related to art 
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in the remotest degree. It is just a useful vehicle for 
Mr. Fred Terry and Miss Julia Neilson. 1 can well 
imagine a man wishing to purvey it, just as I can enter 
into the feelings of a coach-builder in Long Acre or else- 
where. Where there is a demand it is natural that 
there should be a supply. The coach-builder wants to 
make money, so he employs a variety of specialised 
journeymen who will, between them, turn out good 
coaches. ‘‘ Henry of Navarre ’’ is quite good of its 
kind. And hence the difficulty of imagining ‘‘ William 
Devereux ’’ except as what is called a large employer 
of skilled labour. 

If a play is a work of art, I am never puzzled about its 
genesis. When I see a play by Mr. Jones, Mr. Shaw 
or Mr. Barker, by Mr. Maugham, Mr. Davies or Mr. 
Haddon Chambers, no bewilderment supervenes. The 
whole affair is quite simple. The author had conceived 
some idea which he wished to illustrate, or just some 
story which he wished to tell—and there he was : down 
he sat, with that impulse, and carried his task through 
in his own simple fashion. When I admire a play, I 
always feel that I could have written something of the 
sort myself—if I happened to have an instinct for play- 
writing. But I dare not imagine that I could, however 
keen that instinct were in me, achieve anything at all 
like ** Henry of Navarre ’’. What possible inducement 
could there be? The prospect of providing harmless 
entertainment for thousands of simple souls? That 
would be all very well if I were a simple soul myself. Is 
Mr. Devereux a simple soul? Not he. A man who 
could achieve ‘‘ Henry of Navarre ’’ (and, of course, 
literally speaking, Mr. Devereux is the sole author) 
must be a very artful soul indeed—very rusé and 
sophisticated. He must first have studied with minute 
care the methods of Mr. Fred Terry and Miss Julia 
Neilson, and have subtly diagnosed their large, 
affectionate public. And he must have been a student 
of French history. ‘* Henride Bourbon! Why not ?— 
Marguerite de Valois! Capital!—Massacre of the 
Huguenots! The very thing!’’ To have read history 
is easy enough; but history won't carry our friend far. 
He must use his own wits—no ! not his own: that would 
be fatal. He must not give his particular public 
anything it does not know by heart. Marguerite must, 
when she was just blossoming into girlhood, have leaned 
out from a balcony and beheld a man whom, knowing 
him not, she has loved ever since. And he must be none 
other than young Henry; and his reason for having 
been in Paris must be that he had fallen in love with her 
miniature ; and he must be even now returning to claim 
her as his bride. And, when he arrives, he must sit 
down on the very chair where Marguerite had been 
sitting, and recount to his rough henchman the little 
tender episode that Marguerite had been recounting to 
her lady-in-waiting. But before this, since the public 
demands that Mr. Terry shall be a devil of a fellow 
just at the outset of a play, he must have kissed the 
lady-in-waiting, strange though this action may be in a 
man surcharged with lyric passion for her mistress. 
And, since Miss Neilson is famous for flouncing and 
bouncing contemptuously around the stage, tossing her 
head and covering suitors with raillery, it follows that 
Marguerite’s impression of Henry at close quarters 
must be an unfavourable one. But how could anyone, 
without straining the credulity of the audience, form an 
unfavourable impression of Mr. Fred Terry at close 
quarters? Well, to such masters as Mr. Devereux, 
obstacles are but the stepping-stones to triumphs. 
Why not drag in Petruchio? Why shouldn’t Henry, 
for no earthly reason, pretend to be a boor? And, as he 
is a Gascon, a Yorkshire accent would be the very 
thing. But, of course, by reason of his great love, his 
assumption must break down from time to time (see 
** David Garrick ’’, Act III.) and his refined true self 
shine touchingly through. The play must not, however, 
end abruptly with Marguerite’s discovery that Henry 
is refined. Another and more serious misunderstand- 
ing is needed to carry us along. Let Henry think that 
Marguerite loves him not, after their wedding—nay ! 
that she seeks to poison him at the behest of infamous 
Catherine de Medici. And hereby we shall have further 


opportunities of seeing Mr. Terry as a devil of a fellow, 
dancing the pavane with maids-of-honour to whom he 
is pretending to make love. The proud set face that 
masks the breaking heart of beauty neglected is a thing 
which the public has a right to demand of Miss Neilson 
for a few minutes every evening. Very well then: here 
it is. And, in due course of bitterness, Marguerite 
yields to the importunities of the villain De Guise so far 
as to permit him to visit her in her chamber, thus secur- 
ing a strong third act. She repents, of course; but 
too late: De Guise is here! Whose footstep is that in 
the corridor? The King’s! Heaven help Marguerite ! 
The prayer is answered. A hooded and cloaked 
stranger, speaking with a German accent, slips in 
through the window. He has a rope ladder, and he 
insists gutturally that De Guise shall descend by it. 
He himself hides in a cupboard; and the King is 
admitted to the room, noisily declaring that De Guise 
is hidden there—there in that cupboard. Out 
comes—who d’you think?—you will never guess— 
young Henry of Navarre! Marguerite’s honour is 
saved! And Mr. Fred Terry has talked with a German 
accent! The public is profoundly moved by this double 
event. And still there is the massacre of the Huguenots 
in store ; and Henry’s refusal not to be mixed up in it, 
despite Marguerite’s entreaties; and his triumphant 
return; and his attempted murder by the bravos of De 
Guise ; and the happy ending. Exigencies of space have 
compelled me to omit many popular features of the play. 
Mr. Devereux has omitted nothing. There is an 
astrologer, and there are spiritualistic apparitions, and 
there is comic relief—everything of every kind that 
simple souls, however greedy, can desire. 

What was it that impelled Mr. Devereux to the per- 
formance of his awful task, and sustained him through 
it? Not hope of glory. There is no glory to be got 
out of this sort of work. The critics do but sneer. 
And the simple souls talk only of Mr. Terry and Miss 
Neilson. Can it be that Mr. Devereux was sustained 
solely by the desire for gold? If so, I fear he must he 
exceptionally avaricious. 


THE SUCCESS OF ELGAR. 
By Fitson Younc. 


ORE than most mortals, amateurs of music are 
apt in the process popularly known as rushing to 
extremes. They either neglect a composer utterly or 
they exaggerate his importance; he is either wholly 
negligible or he is to be worshipped; he is either an 
impostor or a god. These are the two broad groups 
into which our friend ‘‘ the man in the street ’’ herds 
all artists, living or dead; hence the critic’s painful 
but necessary duty of correcting hasty judgments and 
of making those finer discriminations on the importance 
of which Mr. Max Beerbohm properly insisted last 
week. In English music the man of the moment is 
undoubtedly Sir Edward Elgar; his new symphony is 
being played at least once a week, and the big guns of 
advertisement are booming for all they are worth. I 
am delighted that it should be so—delighted that his 
music is being given a really fair hearing and that he 
himself is receiving a share of that public recognition 
that is so long overdue for English music. For one 
thing, one can form a sober and leisurely critical 
opinion, and, for another, one can express it without 
feeling that one is helping to dash the cup of success 
from a composer’s lips. 

The oftener I hear Elgar’s symphony the more I am 
confirmed in my first high opinion of it. It is matured, 
well thought out, the expression of a frame of mind long 
recognised by the composer as a thing to which ex- 
pression must be given; it is big and broad in its 
outlines, it is full of melody, and, with the exception of 
a slight periodic confusion which is mental rather than 
technical, the workmanship bears the stamp of the 
master. I think Elgar will never do anything better, 
unless some remarkable mental development takes place 
in him ; he has expressed himself here fully and success- 
fully, and no man can do more than that. If he were 
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to become a greater man he would write a greater 
symphony ; but what he is lies before us here, and it is 
a very worthy achievement. Unfortunately it does not 
follow that because he has done this fine thing he is 
infinitely great, and to be ranked with the biggest names 
in music. He is, in fact, nowhere near them. It 
seems impolite to insist on what he is not, but unfor- 
tunately one is driven to it by the gush and exaggeration 
which are tributes paid much more to Elgar’s com- 
mercial than to his artistic success; and it becomes 
necessary to explain that, because one has pronounced 
this new symphony to be a very fine work, it does not 
follow that one ranks it with the very highest. It is 
always fine to see an artist improving on himself as 
Elgar has done in the new work ; always fine to see him 
stretch his wings and soar, even though his flight takes 
him somewhere short of the far distant empyrzan blue. 
But do let us keep our heads, as I am sure Sir Edward 
is keeping his. Nothing immense or tremendous has 
happened, no new portent has appeared in the musical 
skies ; it is just an artist who in those solitudes of the 
soul where all true artistic effort is made has wrought 
a work of beautiful design and noble craftsmanship. 
Let us enjoy it, let us thank him for it, pay him for tt, 
encourage him to do more; but let us otherwise hold 
our peace, remembering that there are other artists, 
equally earnest, perhaps equally endowed, waiting to be 
heard. It is not that I grudge Elgar one fragment of the 
attention and tribute that he is receiving; it is that I 
want others to receive it too. We ought to have sensa- 
tions like this symphony three or four times a year. 
We have heard it, accepted it, crowned it with approval ; 
well, there are at least half a dozen silent scores locked 
up in the desks of British musicians that are equally 
entitled to a hearing. If they are good, we will say so, 
and insist on hearing them again; if they are bad, we 
can say so also, and ask not to hear them again. But 
in any case let us hear them and judge them, lest we 
come to regard the mere production of a symphony as 
proof of superlative excellence. 

It has been an excellent thing that so much of Elgar’s 
music has been played lately, for it enables one to take 
a comprehensive view of him. The influences of 
Wagner and Tschaikowsky come out very strong in the 
earlier works, and (technically and by no means un- 
worthily) in the symphony too. But there is one curious 
point about Elgar’s harmonic method. Anyone con- 
versant with the grammar of music knows that the 
system of passing-notes and chromatic counterpoint, 
which Bach formalised, was by Wagner elaborated into 
an emotional system, out of which developed another 
and completely new sense of tonality and key-relation- 
ship. Elgar is immensely influenced by this harmonic 
style of Wagner’s, but,-curiously enough, only by half 
of it. Elgar’s melodies are continually harmonised 
over chromatic harmonies sliding downwards—hardly 
ever does he use the upward chromatic scale in har- 
monising his melodies. The result is at once a certain 
lusciousness and a certain melancholy—the effect is 
despondent and depressing rather than stirring and 
feverish. Wagner, on the other hand, used both 
methods, and I believe consciously, according to the 
emotional effect he wished to produce. ‘‘ Tannhduser ’”’ 
is full of the downward cadence; ‘‘ Tristan ’’, although 
its sombre themes take that direction, is remarkable for 
long upward chromatic progressions that give the music 
a restless, feverish air of expectancy. Tschaikowsky 
and the modern Russian school use the upward chro- 
matic root-progression freely, while the modern French 
and German schools tend to the downward direction as 
a characteristic ; but Elgar is in my experience unique 
among modern composers in his almost exclusive use 
of it. It is for some reason much more difficult to 
modulate melodiously through an upward than through 
a downward chromatic scale; in the one case there is 
a sense of the whole orchestra being dragged upwards 
by an effort, against the force of gravity; while in the 
other the ear acquiesces gratefully in a sinking of the 
harmonies towards a pedal point or a tonic. 

There is another and less technical characteristic of 
Elgar’s music to which much of its success is due, and 


which his fellow-composers would do well to note. He 
has the secret of writing melodies, and he is not afraid 
to write them. Some of them are rather vulgar 
melodies—as in the ‘‘ Pomp and Circumstance ”’ 
marches—but I do not think any the worse of them for 
that. We want a few more vulgar—or let us say 
popular—melodies to emerge from serious music, 
instead of, as at present, being enshrined only in the 
scores of musical comedy. A patriotic march is a 
vulgar thing, and may as well have a vulgar melody ; 
for melodies the vulgar must have, and will find for 
themselves, if our national composers will not supply 
them. We should have more melody if we had more 
frequent performance of native work. Elgar gets so good 
a hearing that he can afford to write melodies ; he is not 
afraid of being damned for a pretty tune. But poor 
Mr. Handel-Bartholdy, of the Royal College of Music, 
is afraid to write down the long, swinging tune that 
lurks in his head as he crosses the Park on his journey 
from South Kensington to Marylebone ; when his over- 
ture is performed he must show that he knows how to 
use stopped notes on the horns, and exhibit that device 
of doubling a canto fermo of the bass-tuba with the 
piccolo against an accompaniment of divided violas 
and saxhorns playing in eighteen real parts. You can’t 
do all that and write a good melody too; and so the 
melody goes, and we say that Mr. Handel-Ba:tholdy 
has no sense of melody. He has that sense, but he is 
stifling it all the time, in the hope of showing that he 
can out-Strauss Debussy. He can’t; but he probably 
can write a melody, and music that is woven of melodies 
will be listened to, for it is the basis of all greatness 
and fame in music, from Palestrina to Wagner. 


A WARNING TO CAPITAL LETTERS. 


= capital letter is not going to be turned out. It 

has a prescriptive basis in antiquity. It lends 
dignity to persons, to places, and to sacred institutions. 
It stands for the principle of leisure, inviting the 
reader to take breath at the beginning of a sentence. 
In its right place it is all that could be desired, filling 
a useful and honourable part. But if it is to keep 
our respect it must maintain a modest reserve. It must 
not stale itself by promiscuous herding with small fry. 
It is the essence of the capital letter that it should be 
aristocratic and ornamental. It must hold aloof till the 
time is ripe, so that it may emerge with all the greater 
distinction. 

‘*Corruptio optimi pessima.’’ The _ well-worn 
proverb must again be invoked to point the moral. 
The aristocrat who mistakes his function brings ruin 
upon the republic. The republic of letters is peculiarly 
liable to revolution and disaster. Every letter must 
know its place and function or the polity is shaken to its 
foundations. Now the capital letter will sometimes 
assume a truculent air. It comes forth as bully and 
usurper. It expels its small brother unrighteously, 
and stands aggressively where it has no right to be. 
Then the republic of letters is troubled and all is in 
confusion. 

When a word is graced with a capital letter that has 
no right to be there, the harm done does not lie all on 
the surface. The word has of course taken to itself a 
spurious dignity. Dignity should ensue from place and 
function in the sentence. This spurious dignity has 
no such claim, and the word is branded impostor and 
braggart. But the harm does not rest here. The 
meaning and context of the word is blurred and dis- 
figured. The word ‘‘ empire’’ has a perfectly in- 
telligible significance. It stands for a definite idea that 
may be handled and expressed in terms of reason. Spell 
it with a capital letter, and no man alive can tell you 
exactly what it means. Men will die for it if it is spelled 
with a capital letter. They would not die for ‘‘ rule 


exercised over a somewhat extensive area’’. They 
would not, that is to say, die for the idea of empire. 
‘* Empire ”’ with a big “‘ E ’’ is another matter. They 
have died for that, and will do so again. 

Men have also died for ‘‘ Liberty’. Liberty is a 
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word that stands for a definite idea, an idea that con- 
tains within itself the principle of its own contradiction. 
Every man wishes to do as he pleases. If every man 
is to do as he pleases, no man must be allowed to do as 
he pleases, because it may not please his neighbour. 
Yet men have died for ‘* Liberty ’’. Were they dying 
for this paradoxical and logically inconsistent notion? 
Not at all. They were dying for ‘‘ Liberty ’’ with a big 
** L ’’, and that is quite another matter. 

Here we are brought face to face with a curious fact 
in the psychology of multitudes. Men in the mass will 
not be enthusiastic over anything they completely under- 
stand. An idea does not become a great political force 
till it has ceased to be intelligible. It is to the honour of 
men in the mass that this is so. The-idea by becoming 
unintelligible has lost nothing. Rather it has gained. 
It has added something to its logical connotation that 
destroys its logic. When ‘‘ empire ’’ begins to be spelt 
with a capital letter, and to be used upon public plat- 
forms, it means far more than ‘‘ rule exercised over a 
somewhat extensive area’’. It has become a national 
shibboleth. It stands for a bundle of primitive instincts 
and modern aspirations National feeling, pride of 
race, zeal for commerce, militant ambition, the pro- 
selytising ardour of a highly civilised state—all these 
things may be found represented in the one word. They 
may be mutually destructive ideas, but a capital letter 
will cover a multitude of contradictions. 

It will be seen that there is something very like a con- 
tradiction in the above paragraph. Men in the mass, it 
is argued, will only die for an idea when it has ceased 
to be intelligible. Yet it is granted that the idea for 
which they die has far more significance than the simple 
word in which it is contained. Does it follow, then, 
that the more ideas there are contained in a word the 
fainter is its appeal to reason? This paradox can only 
be escaped by pointing to another. It is true that the 
more often a word is used, the more meaning it acquires 
by way of association and perpetual correlation with 
other words. But all this meaning is potential. It is 
silently absorbed into the word, and is only sub- 
consciously realised by the man who uses it. If you 
were to find a man shouting in the street for ‘‘ Liberty ”’, 
and were suddenly to ask him what he was shouting for, 
he could not tell you. It is all at the back of his mind, 
but he would have to think it over. This is so with 
all words coloured by emotion, that have become shibbo- 
leths, that tend to be spelt with capital letters and to be 
used without any detinite consciousness in the mind of 
the user of their original logical import. The word 
actually means more, but it is used with no clear per- 
ception of its meaning. It is therefore right to say that 
ideas have little real force over men in the mass till they 
have ceased to be intelligible—that is to say until they 
subordinate the appeal to reason to an appeal to senti- 
ment and association. 

All this shows the vital necessity of a word of warning 
to the capital letter. Let it beware of ill-considered 
mtrusions. It is right and good that certain ideas should 
grow by sentimental accretions and become watchwords 
for men. But the selection of these ideas is a grave 
matter. If the capital letter gets at the head of a wrong 
word, the effect may be immeasurably disastrous. For 
a shibboleth has power for good or evil, and when once 
the usurper is enthroned it is difficult to get him dis- 
lodged. Spell ‘‘ compromise ’’ with a big ‘‘ C ’’, and 
Say it over and over again, and it may grow into a creed. 
It will gain in potential meaning, lose in logical force, 
become more and more charged with the motive power 
of sentiment and association. Ina word, it will become 
unintelligible. It will be potent with the potency of a 
hundred and one illogicalities. So let the capital letter 
keep within doors until our need of it is genuine and 
great. 


THE EXILE. 


A COUNTRY flitting—with all the household stuff 

piled upon one farm waggon, the battered furni- 
ture showing its wear to the sky, and the worthless 
treasures of shelves and chimney-piece packed together 
on the tailboard—is often a melancholy-humorous sight. 


It suggests something of the convoy of an army in re- 
treat or a ship running before foul weather. In summer- 
time, met with in green lanes, the cavalcade may have 
a gipsyish look, cheerful with adventure. But the neigh- 
bours who watched the outgoing from Burnt House 
Farm last Michaelmas, when they said that it was “‘ ter- 
rible unlucky altogether ’’, signified in their own way the 
presence of tragedy. The roads were deep in mud; a 
cold rain fell steadily on the load of poor belongings that 
for fifty years had hidden their failings in the dark, low 
rooms of the farmhouse. An old rick-cloth made pre- 
tence to cover the bedding ; the broken-backed chairs, 
the ancient chests of warped and bleached oak were 
stacked confusedly with kitchen ware, a tall clock, a 
few ragged books, and a case of stuffed birds. A jay 
in a cage swung from the back of the cart among a dozen 
faggots, the last of the pile, and bunches of garden stuff 
unseasonably removed, old lavender stubs, and gnarled 
rose-bushes. The horses plodded with dropped heads 
through the downpour ; by the leader walked the master, 
old James Marchant, careless of the rain soaking in 
chilly about the shoulders, tall still, and showing some- 
thing of a fine carriage he once had, with a face as of 
an exiled patriarch, though the whole man had bent and 
shrunk under the measureless trouble of leaving the old 
farm. Ever since the day when the notice to quit had 
suddenly shaken him out of his place he had fallen away 
both in mind and frame. The agent had stopped his 
trap in the lane on a shining March morning and handed 
a note over the gate which Milly, the widowed daughter 
who lived at the farm, had opened and read for her 
father as he was clearing a patch out of the green thicket 
of weeds in the garden and drawing seed-drills. It took 
some time for Milly—herself not of the busiest-witted— 
to gather the meaning of the words, and she had to bring 
back the old man’s vaguely scared mind again and again 
to the message before he understood the catastrophe 
which it announced. To be turned out of the house after 
tifty years, to leave the rooms and corners that he had 
grown to, the accustomed shapes of dark and light, and 
household noises, and the long-learned plan of steps and 
turnings, and this sunny slope of the garden, with all the 
familiar crooks and leanings of the orchard trees, and 
the smell of the tulips under the wall, and the new-waked 
hives humming in the softer air: the dim sense of all 
these things was in the inarticulate misery which pos- 
sessed him. The thought of death was as nothing by 
the side of this departure ; that he had often had in mind, 
with the placid moralising of his race. The churchyard 
was the last home; he had looked every Sunday as he 
passed at the plot where he would lie, with a sense of 
possession : he had thought of the road for the funeral, 
downhill all the way for the horses ; the headstone’s in- 
scription, the James Marchant, of Burnt House in this 
Parish, with its touch of consequence in the connexion, 
had become a comfortable fixture in his mind. With 
the breaking of that link, heaven and earth seemed to 
slip together into confusion and nothingness. Ina 
month’s time, the news being spread over the parish and 
substantiated by neighbours coming in to condole or 
advise, he so far bent to fate that for the first time since 
he came to Burnt House he let Good Friday pass without 
planting his potatoes in the accustomed border. — He 
even listened a little to the comfort put before him by 
Milly : it was never the same place since the new master 
came to The Towers : if they must go, they would be out 
of the way of the head keeper, who shot their old retriever 
Sailor in Marlpit Wood, and would hardly let a man 
take his gun round after a rabbit in the evening : they 
might be able to keep chickens again when they got 
away from the turned-down foxes and the cub-nursery 
close behind the farm : and the thatch let the wet through 
as it was, and the agent going to mend it these three 
years or more. With such set-offs as these and the 
trudge of time, old James had come to some sort of dull 
acceptance of the dispensation, when a notion of Milly’s 
renewed all the turmoil of hope and fear: how if they 
were to appeal to the landlord himself? The agent was 
a stranger, one from the Shires, and reckoned middling 
rough with the cottagers. In bare fact he was one of 
those faithful stewards whose business it is to stand 
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between the owner and the tenants, so that the least 
possible touch of personal reiation shall reach the central 
calm. His part was to get the rents as punctually as 
might be, to receive complaints into an absorbent 
vacuum, to keep down expenses of repairs, to shift a 
labourer from one cottage to another, to dismiss and 
give notice toquit. It was mere waste of time, as every- 
one on the estate knew, to try to melt the flinty go- 
between ; but the master was almost an unknown quan- 
tity, and might answer prayer. There was but small 
chance of an interview, as Sir John rarely came to The 
Towers except for the first of the shooting; and Milly 
had already copied out a letter which it had taken a 
week to write, when one morning she spied from the 


dairy the yellow wheels and the fabulously valuable bays . 


in the lane, ran out with a breathless courage, and held 
up the landlord himself before the garden gate. James, 
hutrying after her to the side of the carriage, began a 
stuttering appeal which the little grey insignificant man 
stopped with an impatient motion of the hands and a 
half testy, half alarmed request that the petitioner would 
be good enough to speak plainly and say what he wanted 
as shortly as possible. If it was anything about the 
farm he must refer him to his agent : he wished it to be 
clearly understood that all applications were to be made 
through Mr. Crewdson; it was no use making rules 
unless . . . The rest of the jerky, nervous phrases fell 
on deaf ears. The petitioner had nothing more to say, 
plainly or otherwise; while he heard the fretful voice 
and looked at the narrow, puckered face he had begun 
to see new ways of the world’s working, and at once gave 
up his last hope. He dropped back from the carriage 
door without a word and made his way slowly up the 
steps to Milly, waiting at discreet earshot by the porch. 
Sir John, with a despairing shake of the head and a 
worried thought of wonder at the incomprehensible 
ways of these yokels, drove away down the lane. 

And so the appeal to Cesar failed: the days, with 
the tasks that led nowhere and yet could hardly be altered 
from their familiar course to fit the coming exile, ran on 
towards the fatal Michaelmas. Milly could not persuade 
her father to consider the question of new quarters, so 
left the dairy to make forlorn explorations in three or 
four parishes round; and at last, with time running 
short, pitched upon Plashetts, a homestead that could 
scarcely be called a farm, a house no larger than a 
cottage, with some sheds for buildings, and twenty acres 
of poor grass land in all. Old James refused to sell a 
single horse or beast : if he was to go he would take all 
his stock with him. And so Dick the lad drove the 
bullocks over, and the waggon was packed overnight, 
and through the September downpour made its melan- 
choly progress to the new world. Under the happiest 
conditions there would have been small chance that the 
fast-rooting nature, torn out of its fifty years’ holds, 
would easily grow into the new ground; but Plashetts 
was a cramped and woebegone makeshift which might 
have daunted a cheerful man at the outset of his career. 
From the first day the little brick tenement, greenly 
damp under its sunless yews, the hungry fields, the 
hedgeless patch of clay which passed for a garden, made 
up an influence which seemed to strike into James’ spirit 
like a blight; the thought of the empty stackyard, the 
half-fed stock, the horses, Captain, and Duke, and Silver, 
shelterless in the frosty nights, became a sleepless mad- 
ness. For three months he failed slowly, keeping the 
house more and more, calling to mind the better days, 
framing Heaven knows what desperate indictments 
against the course of the world. And then, getting up 
in the dark of a winter morning, with the thought per- 
haps of going out to the horses in the driving snow, 
suddenly calling for Milly, he died before anyone could 
reach his room. The doctor having pronounced that 
there was nothing physically the matter with him be- 
yond some small cardiac trouble, the neighbours con- 
cluded, rightly for once perhaps, that he had died of a 
broken heart. For some little time the disastrous end 
of a fortune which might have been considered safe in 
port stirred unwonted feelings in the village, something 
of pity but more of a mutinous temper against the powers 
which had sent the old neighbour adrift. But in truth, 


to a quite dispassionate observer, the catastrophe had a 
sharper turn of pathos than any that the obvious morals 
of the case could afford. It was the dull reasonableness 
of the whole affair, the pitiful absurdity of the rebellion 
which more than all darkened the memory of the outcast. 
There was no stone quite fairly to be thrown at the dis- 
pensing powers; there was no political capital to be 
made out of the landlord as an oppressive Tory, for it 
happened that he was an exemplary Radical ; and, after 
all, it was undeniable that the farm at Burnt House, as 
age grew upon the master, had been steadily going to 
waste. It is the necessity of the thing, the fundamental 
trouble far beyond the curing by any surgery of political 
or social change, which gives the last sting to the 
thoughts which for a little time will remember old James. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
**CATHOLIC”? AND ‘‘ROMANIST”’. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
g January, 1909. 

Sir,—‘‘ H. J. W.’’ appeals to Bishops Andrews and 
Jeremy Taylor as standard writers, who observe ‘‘ the 
strict and classical use of words ’’; and ‘‘C. F. R.’’ to 
the ‘‘ ordinary use of educated men ’’, which ‘‘ expresses 
ideas accurately ’’, and “‘ is fixed by those writers whose 
works, from the purity of their style, have earned the 
right to rank as classics, or to be regarded as autho- 
rities from the technical and scientific exactness of 
their language ’’. 

The authority of S. Ambrose of Milan as a standard 
writer in Church matters is not inferior to that of 
Bishops Andrews and Taylor. He has always ranked 
as a Church classic, whatever may be said of the purity 
of his style ; and he wrote when East and West were in 
agreement, though Arianism was for some years of his 
episcopate the Court religion. Though ‘“‘ the technical 
and scientific exactness of his language ’’ be not that 
of the schoolmen, there is a passage in his writings 
which demonstrates that, in handling at least one great 
Catholic doctrine, he can cut and distinguish as cleanly 
and as neatly as any Romanist professor of to-day. 
And so could his brother Satyrus, of whose shipwreck 
and reception into the Church he has left a description 
on record. Satyrus meant to be received into that 
Church in which he should find the grace that belongs 
to the true faith alone, and so would make quite sure 
of his ground. ‘‘Sed non ita avidus fuit ut esset 
incautus : scimus enim plerosque aviditate studii prae- 
termittere cautionem. Advocavit ad se episcopum, nec 
ullam veram putavit nisi verae fidei gratiam, percon- 
tatusque ex eo est utrumnam cum episcopis catholicis, 
hoc est, cum Romana Ecclesia conveniret.’’ (‘‘ De 
Excessu Fratris ’’, I. 47.) And then the saint gives his 
brother’s and his own views on the gravity of the 
sin of schism. 

The term ‘‘ Roman ”’ would appear to have been used 
by the heretical Arians of Gaul and Spain, at a later 
date, much as a nickname, just as the word 
‘* Romanist ’’ is sometimes used nowadays. ‘‘ They call 
men of our religion Romans ’’, observes S. Gregory 
of Tours, writing a century after the Roman break-up 
in Gaul; and the same saint relates how a ‘‘ Catholic 
woman ’’, with her husband’s leave, entertained in her 
house a priest who was “‘ very Catholic’’. Her husband 
himself was an Arian; and there came to their house on 
that very same day an Arian priest also. When the four 
were set at table, quoth the Arian husband to the Arian 
priest, ‘‘ Let us play off some joke on this priest of 
the Romans ”’ (‘* De Gloria Martyrum ’’, i. 80). Some 
of us may object perhaps to the appellation of 
‘* Romanists ’’, when it is employed in disparagement 
of our claims; but it has this advantage that it recalls 
to us what was the position of the Catholic Church in 
the fifth and sixth centuries, when ‘‘ we see the same 
Church lying in the West under the oppression of a 
huge, far-spreading, and schismatical communion. 
Heresy is no longer a domestic enemy intermingled 
with the Church, but it occupies its own ground and 
is extended over against her, even though on the same 
territory, and is more or less organised, and cannot 
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be so promptly refuted by the simple test of Catho- 
licity ’’ (Newman, ‘‘ Development ”’, ch. vi. sec. 3). 
Anglo-Catholics claim for their Church identity with the 
Catholic Church of the fifth and sixth centuries, but 
cannot be induced to accept the same test. At least, 
they would have no reason to repine if we insisted that, 
in choosing their own appellation, they should employ 
the same nice sense of discrimination that the English 
Government has used in bestowing our official designa- 
tion upon us. To the term ‘‘ Catholic ’’ is prefixed 
the name of that see which is, by its inherent spiritual 
authority, and not for its antiquity alone, our mistress 
in faith, our ruler in discipline, the effective organ of 
our unity, the ultimate court of appeal in all our con- 
troversies. If Canterbury be said to be as much as this 
to the vast Anglican communion, that communion’s 
name should be ‘‘ Cantuarian Catholic ’’’. If Canterbury 
is not, one might be permitted to ask what see is ? or what 
sees are? or are sees merely convenient geographical 
divisions? Do they belong merely to the bene esse of 
the Church? But this is off the main question. 
A. B. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
29 Kensington Square W. 


Sir,—Arguments about names such as ‘‘ Catholic ”’ 
are always unsatisfactory when each side has a different 
belief as to what the thing named is. The substantial 
difference of opinion is as follows. The Anglican, and 
I suppose the Oriental Churchman, believes in a 
Universal Church founded on Apostolic Succession, but 
not necessarily, or in fact, united under a visible single 
government, or to a single see or bishop, or in the 
practice of inter-communion of any kind. They hope, 
more or less, that such inter-communion will some day 
be established, but meanwhile they give the title of 
** Catholic Church ’’—at least the Anglicans, or part 
of them, give it—to all Christians who recognise the 
doctrine of Apostolic Succession and acknowledge 
bishops who can be proved to appertain to that lineage. 
This is their definition of ‘‘ Catholic Church ’’. There 
is also a body of doctrines known as ‘‘ Catholic ’’, 
though inside the Anglican Church there has always 
been, in the absence of any defining authority, much 
discrepancy of opinion as to what they are. 

Those who adhere to the Church which has its centre 
at Rome admit officially the validity of Eastern but deny 
that of Anglican orders. They say that both the 
Anglican and the Orthodox Eastern Churches are 
schismatic from the Catholic Church. This is because 
they maintain as an essential characteristic of the 
Catholic Church union with the occupiers of the see of 
Rome and recognition of their supreme authority in 
matters of faith and discipline. They hold the doctrine 
that the supreme vicariat was given to S. Peter and 
to his successors, and that his successors are the line 
of Roman Pontiffs, three distinct positions. The 
English and Scotch agreed with this doctrine till some 
way into the sixteenth century, and then denied and, so 
far as they could, suppressed it by force of law. They 
still deny it, except an appreciable fraction of the aris- 
tocracy and a smaller one of the middle classes. Most 
of the Irish hold it. 

This being the fundamental line of cleavage, it seems 
useless to argue as to the word ‘‘ Catholic ’’ so far as 
it applies to church organisation. Meanwhile ‘‘ Roman 
Catholic ’’ seems the most polite and suitable term for 
public use. On our theory they are Catholics, and we 
assert them to be Roman. They call their Church 
** Catholic, Apostolic and Roman ”’. 

B. H. HOLLAND. 


SUFFRAGETTES IN COUNCIL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
2 Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, 
g January 1909. 
Sir,—During the past fortnight an advertisement 
invited all interested in the woman suffrage movement 
to attend a meeting in Queen’s Hall on 8 January, 


when a real female M.P. would deliver an address. 
I had never so far been present at a suffragist (or 
suffragette?) meeting. 

I arrived early and purchased a five-shilling front 
seat in the gallery. The hall was sparsely filled, save 
in the cheap seats at the extreme end. All the five- 
shilling stalls were finally occupied by the ingenious 
device of permitting the holders of shilling and six- 
penny tickets to seat themselves in the more expensive 
places. I should think about eight hundred people 
were present, including members of the Women’s 
Freedom League, for whom the orchestra seats were 
reserved. An elderly lady played several selections on 
the organ. At about 8.15 the speakers, eight in 
number, filed in to the air of the ‘‘ Marseillaise ’’. The 
chairman—I particularly remarked ‘‘ chairwoman ” 
found no place on programme or in speeches— 
was a tall lady of imposing presence, clad in a yellow, 
loose-flowing garment, rather resembling an ordinary 
tea-gown. The other strong-minded ladies wore similar 
clothing, with the exception of a Finnish patriot—not 
the member of Parliament—clad in a tight-fitting 
black dress trimmed with jet, and an elderly lady, who 
was attired in the style of the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
omitting the farthingale or hoop. After a brief speech 
from the chair, the burden of*which ran ‘‘ Shall we be 
in the King’s Speech? If not, let the Liberal Govern- 
ment look out ’’, the Finnish patriot was introduced, 
with the pathetic remark ‘‘ She has been in prison ’’. 
The patriot spoke in excellent English, and if her 
account of herself and her doings was correct, she 
apparently was very lucky to be at liberty. She an- 
nounced herself an ardent revolutionary, and spoke of 
the assassin of General Bobrikoff as ‘‘ that young 
hero ’’’. She advocated violent measures as the only 
chance of electoral reform, and her speech was very 
bloodthirsty indeed. 

The member of Parliament—a thin lady with very 
prominent cheek-bones and rather Mongolian features, 
and abundant flaxen hair worn in heavy bandeaux—then 
spoke. Her acquaintance with English was slight, 
and she read her little speech. 

She dwelt strongly upon the extraordinary and 
remarkable measures passed through female influence 
in the Finnish Diet, but omitted to say that, perhaps 
fortunately for Finland, these measures were invariably 
vetoed by the Tsar as Grand Duke of Finland, and 
never became law. 

The next speaker, a middle-aged lady in brown, with 
an extraordinary touzled head of unkempt hair, took 
a very strong line. We must take all power from men. 
They have always misused it. We shall be at least 
twenty years at work before we can undo all the effect 
of man’s misgovernment. She also pointed out that 
the initials of the Anti-Suffragette Society were A.S.S. 

A pretty young lady in black, the next speaker, talked 
a great deal of nonsense (so it appeared to me) in a 
sweet voice. She explained that mere strength of body 
was no argument for the reign of man, and also stated 
that girls of the present day were inches taller and 
pounds heavier than those of a previous generation, 
and would soon be able to act as soldiers, sailors, and 
police. 

The tall, grim figure of the Elizabethan lady then 
rose, and for about half an hour gave us an incisive 
criticism on the faults and failings of men. She also 
announced herself to be 2 Socialist of the most uncom- 
promising kind, and pointed a long finger of derision 
at the rights of property—which she considered to be 
as inadmissible as rights of sex. 

Two other speakers followed in a similar though 
milder strain; and then it was announced that a col- 
lection would take place. Various sums promised by 
well-wishers to the cause were shouted from various 
parts of the hall. The total amounted, so we were 
told by the chairman, to a little over £100. 

The last speaker, a pretty, fresh, fair-haired Aus- 
tralian girl in a green robe, made perhaps the most 
melancholy exposure of the unsuitability of the fair sex 
in general for the franchise. She informed us she had 
a vote, and could therefore look down with compassion 
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from her exalted position upon her less favoured English 
sisters. She then launched forth upon the unfairness 
of the divorce law, and entered upon a number of 
delicate or rather indelicate arguments, and concluded 
by recommending self-control to the male sex. 

The proceedings occupied about two hours and a 
half, and I cannot help thinking any unprejudiced 
person present must have come away, as I did, lost in 
amazement that any reasonable people could support 


_ the suffragette movement. 


Jessica SYKEs. 


THE NEW ARGUMENT FOR CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
Wimbledon, 8 January 1909. 


Sir,—Being unwilling that noisy women should have 
the vote, Mr. T. M. Horsfall proposes universal military 
service. This proposal, in itself quite worthy of that 
consideration it has for so long received, would, how- 
ever, require extending in order to approach the logical 
consequence desired by Mr. Horsfall. Since it is far 
from being the case that no woman can fight, a further 
law would have to be passed forbidding women to fight. 
Further, since national defence nowadays is not effected 
only by sheer brute force, it would be necessary to pro- 
hibit women from taking any part whatever in the 
operations of war or in the preparations for them. 
Such warlike acts as loading rifles for the men to fire 
could not be tolerated. If our women, following the 
example of their Servian sisters, begged to be engaged 
on transport service, this attempt would have to be 
nipped in the bud. It is generally recognised that the 
medical and nursing staff of an army constitutes no 
unimportant section ; in this the help of women would 
have to be refused. The many less direct ways in 
which women take their share in war are too numerous 
to mention. But even if women were to be excluded 
from every possible form of preparation for war, we 
should not vet have reached the conclusion desired by 
Mr. Horsfall. Men no longer fight with fist and tooth, 
or even with sticks and stones: guns, ships, horses, 
motor-cars, balloons, bridges, and all the material of 
a campaign ; barracks, docks, offices, and all the stores 
required even during peace—all these are necessary. 
No longer must women be permitted to pay a farthing 
towards the provision and upkeep of these. Let Mr. 
Horsfall arrange all this, and it will then be time to 
consider whether the mothers, wives, and daughters of 
his re-masculated men are thereby necessarily with- 
drawn from responsibility and protected from the suffer- 
ings and losses that war entails. If this can be proved, 
then we can discuss the logical consequences to 
women’s share in the affairs of the country. 

F. A. BaTHER. 


A. G. BRADLEY AND THE WOLFE 
ANNIVERSARY. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAay REVIEW. 


11 January 1909. 

Sir,—Probably the word ‘‘ held ’’ was misreported 
for ‘* occupied ’’, and accounts for your misconception 
of my meaning. Canada in 1783 was a French country 
of about a hundred thousand population, with a trifling 
handful, one to two thousand; of Anglo-American 
traders—not a very desirable lot as a whole—in Quebec 
and Montreal. The sudden influx of forty thousand 
refugees, i.e. loyalists, into the provinces, followed 
gradually by as many more Americans of all sorts was of 
course the founding of Anglo-French Canada as we now 
understand it. As I have just, however, published a book 
of four hundred pages on this very subject, now doubtless 
in your hands for review, entitled ‘‘ The Making of 
Canada ’’, elementary statements of this kind, except 
by way of correcting a misconception, are somewhat 
superfluous. 

_Guy Carleton (Lord Dorchester) of course—whose 
biography I have also been privileged to write—saved 


Quebec in 1775-6 with about four hundred soldiers and 
sailors, five hundred Anglo-Americans and seven hun- 
dred French militia and volunteers. The habitans 
throughout the country almost to a company refused 
to fight—several hundred indeed fought with Mont- 
gomery. Regarding the confusion between the poet 
Wolfe’s ‘‘ Burial of Sir John Moore’’ and General 
Wolfe’s death, I can not only claim from my own 
experience but that of everyone known to me who 
has been at all concerned with this period that the 
sally in question is not only justified but has been made 
on platforms and in the press again and again for this 
very reason. Indeed, if any further justification were 
needed, I may add that a friend of my own created 
some amusement in a small company by falling head- 
long into it the day after the dinner in question. 
Apologising for trespassing so much upon your space, 
I am, &c., 
A. G. BRADLEY. 


GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
12 January 1909. 

Sir,—I subscribed a rather large sum towards the 
purchase-money of Glastonbury Abbey. I took abso- 
lutely for granted that the object of the purchase was 
to restore the abbey for use as a place of worship. 
I do not say that I ought to have taken it for granted : 
perhaps I was culpably negligent. But it did not 
occur to me as possible that the object of the promoters 
of the fund, secing who they were, could be anything 
else. 

It seems that I have made a mistake, and pitched 
away a considerable sum of money, that I honestly 
thought I was giving to sacred uses. I hope the wall 
may be taken for the deed. 

I for one should never have subscribed a farthing 
had I had any idea that the object was the archzologica! 
preservation of a ruin. I am fairly confident that very 
many of my fellow-subscribers are in the same position. 

I venture to think that the honest thing would be to 
resell the place, and to recoup out of the proceeds those 
subscribers who did not understand that they were 
being made catspaws for antiquaries. 

A BELIEVER IN THE Livinc CHURCH. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Wick Court, near Bristol. 


Sir,—Is there not one aspect of our new departure 
which has, perhaps, been lost sight of ? 

Some eight millions of our income will now be applied 
to the payment of old-age pensions. I think we may 
assume most of this sum will be expended by the 
recipients in the purchase of the necessities, not the 
luxuries, of life. So this expenditure must go not onlv 
to increase, but—I think a more important factor—to 
steady the internal trade of the country. 

If we may assume that old-age pensions are expedient 
payments from the State to the aged in return for 
honest work in youth, and that they do not decrease 
the average labour of the population, then I think thev 
mark an advantage to the State economically. For 
only that small part which is wasted on drink or luxury 
is lost to us: the greater part we pay to ourselves and 
we expend in our country itself in the purchase of 
necessities. And whereas formerly, when the aged poor 
were supported by private charity or direct State aid 
a class of contractors benefited, now (so far as old- 
age pensions go) the aged poor will purchase where 
they chance to reside, and local traders will benefit. 
This, I think, must be to the advantage of the State 
economically. 

Sentimentally, none can doubt that by this new 
departure the State has benefited. Hope has been 
brought into the lives of many, and into the minds of 
all greater belief in the goodwill of their rulers. 

F. C. Constante. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE MAID’S VINDICATION. 


“The Maid of France.’ By Andrew Lang. London: 
Longmans. 1908. 12s. 6d. 

R. ANDREW LANG, we imagine, is of opinion 

that what he does not know about the Maid is 

not knowledge. If such is his opinion, there is much 
to be said for it. He has, as we shall see, shown up 
M. Anatole France with no unsparing hand, and so far 
he has our hearty congratulations. Whether, in his 
chivalrous veneration for a maiden martyr and his 
enthusiasm for that ‘‘ auld alliance ’’ that blended on 
many a stricken field the thistle and the fleur-de-lys, he 
has not gone too far on the right side is a point on which 
critics may fairly differ. No one in these days denies 
Jeanne’s sanctity, and most will allow that she was the 
saviour of her country. She had (as this book con- 
clusively proves) learned intuitively the simple art of 
medizval war, even to the laying of field pieces, and in 
the breach or on the field she was the bravest of the 
brave. She had also probably some conception of 
strategy. But when this is granted a critic may sug- 
gest that Mr. Lang hardly allows enough to his 
heroine’s good luck. She had the good fortune to 
appear at Orleans when the English, if still as con- 
temptuous as ever of their opponents, had been 
demoralised by their protracted siege operations and were 
ready to believe that their luck had turned. If Henry V. 
had been in command of the besiegers, Jeanne and her 
convoy, we may safely conjecture, would never have 
got into the town at all. Again as to her divine 
call and mysterious guidance, no one can now 
question her subjective honesty, and we agree 
with Mr. Lang that there are things in this matter 
which at present science cannot explain. Jeanne 
certainly seems to have exhibited such faculties as 
“* second sight ’’ and telepathy. At the same time we 
must remember that some of her contemporaries, like 
Beaupére, the Canon of Rouen (an honest man, for 
he expressed the same opinion alike when he sat on 
the Rouen tribunal and when he appeared before King 
Charles’ commission of inquiry in 1449), held the 
opinion that all her apparitions ‘‘ rose more from 
natural causes and intent than from anything super- 
natural ’’’. In view of such testimony, a more moderate 
tone than that which our author adopts on this most 
difficult subject would appear desirable. However, all 
lovers of truth must follow with pleasure the merciless 
exposure of M. France’s ‘‘history’’. The theory on 
which it all rests, namely, that the Maid was a mere 
tool in the hands of certain designing clerics and 
notably of a certain ‘‘ Brother Richard ’’, is shown 
to be not even original. It was put forward by 
Beaumarchais as far back as 1730. M. France has 
merely amplified it from his own imagination and made 
it utterly ridiculous. The eighteenth-century writer 
could at least say with truth that there did hang about 
the Court of Charles VII. a certain foolish enthusiast, 
Brother Richard, who did in fact run across the Maid’s 
path at Troyes. When, however, M. France, not con- 
tent with asserting that Jeanne was in her later career 
a mere puppet in the hands of this crazy ecclesiastic, 
gravely suggests that her whole mission was, without 
her knowing it, put into her head by certain anonymous 
priests in the Domremy district who worked on 
her hysteria, he propounds the impossible. Not 
only (as we pointed out when we had M. France's 
book under review) does the evidence which Cauchon’s 
myrmidons ferreted out in Jeanne’s country for the 
Rouen inquisition lend no countenance to it, but, 
as Mr. Lang says, Jeanne’s own statements make it 
clear that on the subject of her voices she never con- 
sulted any priest at all. But even here Mr. Lang will 
not leave M. France. These anonymous priests, says 
this most unfortunate of the Maid’s biographers, had 
to aid their purpose forged a prophecy of Merlin 
about a maid who should come from le bois chesnu by 
Jeanne’s home to restore France. They had no 


need to forge it, seeing that the prophecy in its exist. 
ing form was a generation older than Jeanne, and in 
its original shape is found in Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
Merlin had foretold that a marvellous maid should come 
from the ‘‘ Nemus canutum ”’ for the healing of the 
nations, and popular folklore had recognised the Nemus 
canutum in the ‘‘ bois chesnu ’’. And as for Brother 
Richard, Mr. Lang makes it clear that so far was he 
from directing Jeanne that Jeanne directed him, and 
incidentally made him useful. The explanation of 
M. France’s blunders may perhaps be found in his mis- 
taken idea that Jeanne was of the stuff of which the 
ordinary medizval visionary was made. She was, as 
this biography proves, just the reverse. She was no 
more of an ecstatic or thaumaturge than was Gordon. 
For the celestial science of university doctors she had 
a healthy contempt. ‘‘ In her was as much of chivalry 
as of sanctity.’’ She was no béguine or pious prude; 
indeed she took some pride in her gay dress. She was, 
in a word, a soldier who differed from other soldiers 
mainly in her sex and in her conscience of a divine 
mission. 

On the subject of Jeanne’s trial Mr. Lang makes 
some interesting suggestions, though on the main 
points he adds little to our knowledge. He observes. 
that for centuries after 1431 no man accused of high 
treason or witchcraft had much chance of a fair trial in 
any country, and he recalls the fact that in the seven- 
teenth century a Scotch witch if tried by the judgment 
of her neighbours was hardly ever acquitted. The 
Scotch witch, he remarks, was generally accused or 
arrested on the ‘‘ ground of popular rumour (fama), a 
great element in Jeanne’s own case’’. Certain facts, 
however, in our opinion distinguish Jeanne’s trial even 
from the customary medieval or seventeenth-century 
miscarriage of justice. For instance, there was no 
attempt made to prove the truth of the fama or report, 
a point on which Lohier, who at the risk of his life pro- 
tested against the validity of the trial, and who subse- 
quently became Dean of the Rota or Appeal Court at 
Rome, laid great stress. Again, there can be no ques- 
tion that Jeanne’s judges were themselves aware that on 
the evidence before them her case was one of great theo- 
logical difficulty. The Bishop of Avranches, whom 
Mr. Lang does not mention, when he was asked to give 
his opinion recognised that here was one of those 
‘* doubtful things touching the faith ’’ as to which 
S. Thomas Aquinas had declared that ‘‘ recourse should 
always be had to the Pope or a General Council ”’. 
The bishop’s opinion was suppressed by the judges, who 
likewise ignored Jeanne’s own requests to be taken 
before the Pope or the Council of Bale. Regarding the 
trial from the medizval standpoint, the charge against 
Cauchon and his crew is not that they falsified 
evidence, practised deceit and perverted justice; not 
even that they deliberately committed a murder. These 
things they did; but their unpardonable sin is their 
treachery to their own Church, whose laws and 
theology they trampled under foot for gain or fear. 
Some of these miscreants who, like Thomas de 
Courcelles, appeared at the inquiries that vindicated 
the Maid’s memory, made even this sin blacker when 
they aspersed the memory of their colleagues and per- 
jured themselves as to their own share in the crime. 
Certainly this Thomas de Courcelles, the modest young 
gentleman of the Council of Bale—so modest indeed 
that in editing the procés he managed now and then to 
leave out his own name—deserves to live under the name 
that Mr. Lang has given him, ‘‘ Uriah ’Eep ”’. 

If in regard to the trial our author adds little to our 
knowledge, he throws a good deal of light on the Maid’s 
abandonment by the counsellors and courtiers of 
Charles VII. That Jeanne was betrayed by them at 
Compiégne he disbelieves, and satisfactorily disposes of 
the evidence on which the story rests. In pulling up the 
drawbridge of the town the governor, who afterwards 
made a brilliant and successful defence, was only doing 
his duty as a soldier. In fact Jeanne was captured in 
the meadows before she reached that drawbridge. ; The 
attitude of the loyalist ecclesiastics like the Archbishop 
cf Rheims to the Maid after her capture bespeaks a 
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loathly cynicism rather than a conscious treachery. 
The archiepiscopal letter states that Jeanne ‘‘ would 
not take advice, but did what she chose ’’. And this 
thankless Churchman consoles himself with the thought 
that a new prophet has appeared in a certain shepherd 
boy—a boy whom the English shortly afterwards cap- 
tured and drowned. The King and his Minister, La 
Trémoille, preferred to keep for their pleasures the 
money that might have ransomed their deliverer. They 
would not even trouble themselves to write for her to 
Yet, like their viler 
fellow-countrymen at Rouen, these miserable creatures 
heard the warning voice of a true prophet. To the 
honour of the Gallican Church the Archbishop of Embrun, 
who like Gerson had been among the Maid’s truest 
friends in the hour of her glory, wrote thus to Charles : 
“‘ For the recovery of this girl and for the ransom of her 
life I bid you spare neither means nor money, unless you 
would incur the shame of the most disgraceful ingrati- 
tude ’’. Charles thought fit to incur the shame, and 
Jeanne at the stake called him the noblest of all 
Christians. 

For France and for England alike the story of the 
Maid is full of painful memories. With Scotland it is 
different. Jeanne’s best friends in her own day were the 
Scotch who fought by her side and the Scotch contem- 
porary chroniclers who told the true story of her life. 
The writer who first removed from her memory in 
England the falsehoods with which the pseudo- 
Shakespeare had encrusted it was the Scotchman David 
Hume. It is therefore historically fitting that the first 
real Life of her in the English tongue should be the 
work of Mr. Andrew Lang. 


VARIOUS VERSE. 


“The Minstrelsy of Isis.” Selected and arranged by 
J.B. Firth. London: Chapman and Hall. 1908. 
6s. net. 

“The Testament of John Davidson.” 
Richards. 1908. 3s. 6d. net. 


“The Call of Dawn, and other Poems.” By E. C. 
Wingfield-Stratford. London: Lane. 1908. 5s. net. 


R. FIRTH’S anthology of Oxford is on the whole 

as good a compilation of the sort as one would 
look for. Certainly he has worked on a sound prin- 
ciple in aiming at matter of interest, untrammelled by 
purely poetic considerations. For ourselves we value 
the poems of actual Oxford life—descriptive, polemical 
or occasional—as the best part of the volume. The 
satire and humour of the common room, even in those 
attenuated glimpses which have found their way into 
print, are at least a good deal better than the serious 
verse on Oxford of which many dons have been guilty. 
In running over these pages we have wondered why such 
a theme as Oxford should have produced so little, after 
all, of serious poetic quality. The solution, though 
paradoxical, seems fairly obvious. The theme itself is 
too poetic. Works of art to be successful must be 
evoked from the raw material, from nature and life 
themselves. Works of art that have other works of art 
for their subject achieve only a lunar excellence at best. 
Poems about pictures, or the Parthenon, or music, are 
nearly always bad. Oxford and her buildings, her tradi- 
tion and atmosphere, are nothing if not one extra- 
ordinary work of art in the broadest sense. They pro- 
‘duce upon us all the effect of a poem at first hand, and 
consequently the second-hand poem which professes to 
interpret that charm, so far from intensifying or bring- 
‘ing it more closely home, strikes us in nine cases out 
of ten as rhetorical, thin, or sentimental. To have real 
‘merit such poems must be qualified by the utmost re- 
‘straint. They must suggest, rather than dwell upon, 
‘the beauty of Oxford. For all Oxford men, at any rate, 
the retrospect of Oxford—tinged with the passions and 
susceptibilities of youth—is ‘‘ a permanent possibility ”’ 
of emotion. A word, an echo, is enough to wake it 
into full activity. The writer who describes such things 
at length, with what he believes to be suitable adjec- 
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tives, succeeds only in profanation. Every imaginative 
young man is inclined to commit his soul to verse on 
“* going down ’’. The result, we are glad to think, is 
usually burned. Among the not many exceptional 
pieces which have been worthy at once of Oxford and 
of the serious muse we are glad to find here some dis- 
tinguished lines by Lionel Johnson. Ina lighter key, but 
of unusual merit, is a poem, ‘‘ Alma Mater ’’, by Mr. 
Quiller-Couch. Matthew Arnold’s verses go without 
saying in such a collection: they are a part of Oxford 
itself. From the seventeenth century Mr. Firth has got 
several good things, including one or two pieces by 
Sir John Davies and a fine lament by Thomas Vaughan 
upon Oxford’s plight under the ‘*‘ Commonwealth ’’. 
Oxford eighteenth-century verse, mostly of an occa- 
sional character, is very typical of the age of port and 
reason. Changes of time and spirit are faithfully 
reflected, though the anthologist has by no means ob- 
served a chronological order. It is very easy, for 
example, to trace among these pieces the romantic re- 
vival which artistically was the counterpart of the 
Tractarian movement. Of modern light verse, the type 
of verse to which clever undergraduates devote their 
wit, the book has a fair selection, though obviously no 
one anthologist would agree with another in this de- 
partment. Together with the illustrations the volume is 
well worth getting by lovers of Oxford. Those who are 
not of Oxford, but care for literature, will probably be 
disappointed by it as a whole. This is not Mr. Firth’s 
fault. We have partly explained the reason. The 
inadequacy of ‘‘ Oxford ’’ fiction is a similar pheno- 
menon. It is highly regrettable that only a single verse 
is given from Mr. Robert Bridges’ ‘‘ Invitation to the 
Oxford Pageant ’’, one of the most distinguished poems 
concerned with Oxford that have ever been written, and 
quite the best that has been written this long while. 

Mr. John Davidson’s ‘‘ Testament ”’ is a very weird 
production. We have recognised with pleasure before 
now the modern yet poetic flavour of some of Mr. 
Davidson’s work, and we came to this book prepared 
with a large indulgence for newness of matter and 
strangeness of doctrine. Let a real poet prove—be it 
only by a casual line or two—that poetry has wrested 
from prose some inches of fresh territory, and we are 
perfectly willing to be convinced. The ‘‘ Testament ’’, 
we confess, has been too much for us. It may be that 
electrons, protoplasm, and other terms of science will 
one day be absorbed and transfigured by poetry. 
Indeed, as an abstract doctrine, we believe it. But it 
is quite certain that Mr. Davidson has not transmuted 
such metal into gold. He announces a theory of the 
Universe which eliminates theology, it is true; but his 
confidence that here we have ‘‘ a new beginning ’’— 
‘* that which all men ’’, he says, ‘‘ have desired in all 
ages ’’—is distinctly naive. Destructive theories, even 
sheer intellectual madness, we could tolerate if they had 
an obverse side of real poetry. This is not poetry. We 
reject its claim; not because we dislike the subject or 
think the ideas insane, but because it has scarcely a 
trace of that inherent, essential life which belongs to 
all poetry, whatever the theme. If these blank-verse 
lines were merely prose we should not so much mind. 
They are worse. They belong to that order of writing 
which is sardonically known as the prose-poem. Mr. 
Davidson has in this book carried to fatal excess a 
tendency we formerly noted in his work—the tendency 
to describe sensations and emotions instead of communi- 
cating them. There are of course eloquent lines, lines 
that show the practised writer; and we will not deny 
to considerable portions of the poem a certain grandiose 
ability and some marks of the tour de force. As a 
whole, however, it suggests the crank. So mad a 
theme of creation and theogonies would have needed 
enormous poetic vitality to carry it through in any case. 
Mr. Davidson is without this essential—here at least— 
and his morbidity has no compensation of magic. A 
return to sanity is imperative if he is not finally to be 
relegated as a poet that might have been, an ambition 
which has overleapt itself. 

No madness, fine or fatuous, is to be found in Mr. 
Wingfield-Stratford’s poetic efforts. He appears to be 
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a gentleman of cultivated mind, excellent intentions, 
and real devotion to literature who for some reason 
has retained a youthful habit of versification. The 
phenomenon is familiar enough, though the mystery of 
it always baffles us afresh. Technically all this work 
will pass. Why it was written is another question. 
Such perseverance must have a motive, but the motive 
is nowhere visible as a life in the verse itself. We 
have never read a volume that sustained a more perfect 
level of educated banality. One or two short pieces of 
four or five lines have faint merit : 


‘* The wood is a maze of error’s ways, 
There’s death in a myriad floweret eyes, 
The elm-tree crushes, the holm-oak slays. 

Turn back, be wise ! 
For every soul that enters dies ”’. 


Once or twice we hear a tiny voice of poetry in some 
single line, only to be smothered forthwith by pillows 
of platitude. Like all poetasters of this school Mr. 
Wingfield-Stratford accepts a diction and rhythm as 
well-worn and polite as the ‘‘ thought ’’ they embody. 
Lines of this sort : 


‘* Hope flames within my breast with steadier glow ”’ ; 
** On visioned forms of perfect loveliness ”’ ; 

‘* And lift my struggling thoughts to things divine ”’ ; 
‘* And pierced to the heart with the grief that kills ”’ ; 
** That everything it touched it sanctified ’’ ;— 


lie more thickly to the page in this volume than in any 
we have come across for some time. The astounding 
thing is that the author’s conception of poetry and its 
aim—to judge from the needless and sermonising intro- 
duction—is at once serious and sound. The title-page 
declares Mr. Wingfield-Stratford to be Fellow of a Cam- 
bridge college, and we are rapidly coming to feel that 
some definite embargo should be placed on the publica- 
tion of verse in the Tennysonian tradition by any writer 
occupying an academic office. 


THE STORY OF SURREY. 


“ Highways and Byways in Surrey.’ By Eric Parker. 
With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. London: 
Macmillan. 1908. 6s. 


A MAN will esteem himself fanatically of this 

county or of that, of Kent or of Devon, though 
half his land, or half his house maybe, lies over 
the line which confers the distinction. The difficulty 
of expressing this distinction, of giving to any but a 
very few of the English counties a sense of separate 
entity, confronts one when imagining the basis on 
which to construct a book about any one of them. 
Should it be historical, commercial, geological, archi- 
tectural, topographical, ambulatory, or what? It is im- 
possible with any to make a purely artificial circumference 
seem essentially inclusive, but perhaps the geological 
offers the best introduction to and explanation of what 
the county contains. The influence of the rocks, since 
railways have taken everything everywhere, is no longer 
what it was. It does not now, as once it did, absolutely 
condition the character of village architecture, though 
even in that respect we are finding wisdom in our fore- 
fathers’ necessities and learning to resent the dull 
economy of imported material. But it still controls, 
as it always must, agricultural adventure, dictates to 
the farmer the character of his crops, and hence decides 
the character of the country, its fields and fences, its 
woods, its dykes, its waste places. 

And from that decision follows so much that gives 
individuality to the country-side ; the colour of the fields, 
pasture or plough ; the placing and shaping of the farms, 
for grain or dairying ; the position, occupation and ex- 
tent of villages. It is the rocks beneath them that de- 
cide whether cottages shall be thatched or tiled or slated ; 
whether flint or stone or brick or concrete or timber 
shall go to make their walls ; whether this tree or that 
shall grow in the woods and be used in their industries. 


Crossing England, one can tell almost within a mile 
from the look of the villages on what soil they are stand- 
ing, and should be able to deduce therefrom, if one had 
but the skill, the occupation of the people, the condition 
of their lives, their staple foods, and even their prevalent 
ailments. 

There is thus much to be said for a geological basis, 
even where, as in the case of Surrey, there is no great 
variety in its geological formation. For Surrey can 
make out a quite sufficient case, divided as it distinc- 
tively is into Tertiary and Secondary, by the Cretaceous 
wedge which is driven across it, so that the northern 
half, on Eocene sands and clays, differs in architecture 
and employment from the lifted down-lands to the south 
with their smooth hill crests and dense woods ; and these 
again from the heavier soil and more exacting culture 
of the Weald, and from the greensand’s irregular out- 
crop which, marked by the conical roofs of its oast houses 
and the dark entanglement of hop gardens, makes the 
west distinctive. 

From these broad features of difference one would work 
down to the lesser which they ordained, to the field 
life and village industries which they dictated, to the 
making of tiles and bricks, hurdles and waggons, brass- 
work, glasswork, leather-work, pottery, spinning and 
weaving. And so go back into history and changed 
conditions, and into art, the art that was once of the 
life of the people and changed conditions likewise. 
So would the story of the county be built into an in- 
trinsic and coherent shape upon its own standing, and 
one would learn to think intelligently of the differences 
which in such an interesting way contrast county with 
county, a way, be it particularly remembered, which in 
its quick and comprehensive variety could be matched 
nowhere else in the world. 

Mr. Eric Parker in the latest volume of ‘‘ Highways 
and Byways ’”’ has chosen, however, quite another 
method to show us Surrey—the ambulatory; he just 
wanders about and tells us all he can disconnectedly dis- 
cover about everything he sees. Having selected the 
method, he very wisely gives it the fullest scope by using 
his own feet as the mode of progress, and so his itinerary 
is complete and unhurried ; and, as his industry is exact- 
ing and his style light and clear, he gives us a great 
deal of information and entertainment. 

We do not, as the result, get any corporate view of 
Surrey as Surrey; there is no connexion between his 
chapters but the miles which separate them on the map; 
but we have instead a lively, gossiping account of the 
dozens of little places of which the county is composed, 
the north-eastern corner being wisely abandoned to the 
creeping canker of brickwork which is eating it up. 

Mr. Parker is rich in literary allusions, but he seems 
to have missed in Albury Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
** House of the Seven Gables ’’, though his quest of 
Martin Tupper, if that proceeded beyond ‘‘ Stephen 
Langton ’’, might have led him to it. He might too, 
seeing they form perhaps the most fascinating byways 
in the county, have told us something more about the 
old pack-horse tracks, especially of those that were used 
for smuggling. He traces the drift of contraband by 
Stane Street towards Dorking, but the most picturesque 
of the tracks by which it was carried from the West 
Sussex coast, by the thorn thickets, the sandy wastes 
wrapt in purple and gold by gorse and heather, led by 
Highdown and Nunstead to the Wey’s passage through 
the chalk. There is one serious omission from the 
book, in which it follows its predecessors. It calls 
itself a book of highways and byways, and on the 
only map it contains not a single highway or byway is 
marked. An ambulatory guide should do more for the 
pedestrian, and though most walkers might have a map 
with them, very few of such maps indicate adequately 
the field paths that may be safely taken. South of the 
Pilgrim’s Way and west of Stane Street, Surrey abounds 
in the most charming paths, which are only shown on 
surveys too bulky to be carried; and it would be a real 
service if such books as this were to set out half a dozen 
footpath plans of such districts, where the traveller, if he 
do but know how, may walk for days and scarcely set 
his foot upon the turnpike. 
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The illustrations, needful as they are to awaken in- 
terest in the ignorant and to recall delights to the initiate, 
must always be of importance to such a volume. Mr. 
Hugh Thomson’s in this one are curiously unequal. 
Some are both charming as sketches and in rendering 
the atmosphere of place and the sentiment and even the 
colour of its architecture ; others are quite indifferent as 
drawings, and insensitive to both the form and colour of 
what they draw. We would have liked also to look to 
the illustrator—the geological view again—to show us 
something more of cottage architecture than mere pic- 
turesqueness, to let us know, for example, that we were 
approaching the Sussex border by the roof’s heavier 
burden of ‘‘ Horsham slabs ’’, or to help us to a hint of 
locality by the characteristic use of local black ironstone 
or Bargate pitching. 

But both he and the author give us so much to be 
grateful for that one would only mention the desire for 
a more definite sense of county character as a counsel 
of perfection. 


THE HUNGARY OF TRADITION AND THE 
HUNGARY OF FACT. 


“The Political Evolution of the Hungarian Nation.” 
By the Hon. C. M. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 2 vols. 
London : “ National Review” Office. 1908. 15s. net. 


SMe traditional admiration felt by so many English- 
men for Hungary has generally been based upon 
sentiment rather than knowledge ; and the absence of any 
serious book in English dealing with Hungarian insti- 
tutions has given rise to the sadly mistaken belief that 
of all Continental countries Hungary approaches most 
nearly to the ideal of political liberty. The many at- 
tractive qualities of the Magyars, the political tact and 
sagacity for which they are so justly famous, and (we 
are bound to add) the persistence with which they pro- 
claim their national virtues before the foreign public— 
all these factors combine to prolong the illusion. 
Thus it is still possible for the historical student to laud 
the virtues of the Hungarian Statute-book, without 
realising that many of its most important provisions 
are scarcely worth the paper on which they are written. 
The glaring contrast between theory and practice in 
Hungarian institutions—so long due to adverse circum- 
stances—gradually became part of the national charac- 
ter, and there is a common tendency to regard the pass- 
ing of a law as more important than its execution. The 
Magyar combines in unique manner the qualities of 
the poet and the jurist. On more than one famous occa- 
sion in his history he has bartered the substance for the 
shadow, and after wresting from his Sovereign the 
solemn recognition of national rights has sunk back 
into the stagnation of an absolutist régime. In theory 
Hungary has always been an independent kingdom, but 
the Turkish conquest placed her liberties in abeyance for 
a hundred and sixty years. The Ausgleich of 1867, 
which is often treated by superficial writers as an en- 
tirely new departure, was in reality only a fresh stage 
in a long evolutionary process. The chapter which 
Deak thus worthily completed began with the Pragmatic 
Sanction of 1723, which gathers up the threads severed 
by the disaster of Mohacs and the ensuing anarchy. It 
is hardly necessary to point out that Hungary and 
Austria are in a position of absolute equality as sovereign 
States, that the King of Hungary is juridically distinct 
from the Emperor of Austria, though physically one and 
the same person. The legislative power in Hungary is 
the joint possession of the lawfully crowned King and 
of the estates assembled in Parliament; and the Dele- 
gations, those hybrid creations of Deak and Beust, are 
merely committees which reflect the opinion of the two 
Parliaments and never debate in common. The Joint 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, War, and Finance are 
equally responsible to Vienna and Budapest, and may 
be overthrown by a vote of no confidence in either 
Assembly. The Compromise of 1867 was concluded 
between the Parliament and King of Hungary on the 
one side, and the Emperor of Austria, still acting auto- 
cratically for his hereditary dominions, on the other. 


But the law as ratified by Hungary contains the definite 
pledge on the part of the Sovereign that the agreement 
will be submitted to a future Austrian Parliament, and 
that Austria will henceforth enjoy a constitutional 


régime. Hence, while neither Parliament is in any way 
subordinate to the other, no modification in the contract 
which links the two States can be introduced save by 
common consent of both legislative bodies. 

On Hungary the settlement of 1867 has had a re- 
juvenating effect, and since that date vast strides have 
been made in the task of placing the machinery of State 
on a level with modern requirements. For in Hungary 
the Middle Ages end in 1848, and till that eventful year, 
legislation had spent itself in constitutional pronounce- 
ments and linguistic changes rather than in any scheme 
of social reform. Unhappily, good laws are worthless 
unless they are properly administered, and nowhere in 
Europe is the administration so inefficient as in Hungary. 
This notorious fact is not referred to by Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, who allows his readers to believe that a study 
of the laws gives a clue to the actual condition of the 
country. In fact many important laws exist mainly on 
paper, for instance, the famous law guaranteeing the 
Equal Rights of the Nationalities, which has never 
been carried out, though it is always quoted outside 
Hungary as a proof of Magyar tolerance. All its pro- 
visions regulating linguistic rights in courts of law 
were superseded within two years. The narrow fran- 
chise for the county and parish councils has made it pos- 
sible to exclude the nationalities from all control of local 
government. The State's pledge to provide instruction 
in the mother tongue is so little respected that after forty 
years only one State elementary school and one State 
secondary school employs any language for teaching 
save the Magyar. The clauses guaranteeing right of 
assembly are set at open defiance, while hundreds of 
political meetings are forbidden every year, and non- 
Magyar deputies are sometimes even prevented from 
addressing their constituents or imprisoned for their elec- 
toral speeches. Meanwhile the non-Magyar press is 
subjected to continual persecution, and there is scarcely 
any journalist on the staff of a Roumanian or Slovak 
newspaper who has not been in prison for some political 
offence. Finally, the Hungarian franchise is the mest 
complicated in Europe, and nowhere has electoral cor- 
ruption and gerrymandering been carried to such a fine 
art, especially where the non-Magyar races and the 
Social Democrats are concerned. The working classes 
are unrepresented in Parliament, and the Magyars, who 
only form half the population, hold nine-tenths of the 
seats. Of all this there is not a word in Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen’s book; we are therefore forced to the con- 
clusion that his acquaintance with modern Hungary is 
as one-sided as his views upon the constitutional issue. 

Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s book is disfigured by a 
strong anti-Austrian and anti-Habsburg bias, which 
might be excusable in an ardent Kossuthist deputy, but 
is unworthy of a foreign historian. Austria is treated as 
a little boy who owes his constitutional cake to a gracious 
Magyar stepmother, while, on the other hand, Francis 
Joseph is described as ‘‘ an autocrat in Austria ’’, and 
the imperfections of the Austrian Constitution are mag- 
nified tenfold. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen has unhappily 
placed his wide learning and lucid style at the service of 
an extremist party; and the result is not an historical 
study but a party tract. His bias is specially strong 
against Croatia, whose situation was discussed in a 
recent number of the Saturpay Review. Indeed, his 
account of the national revival in that country, or of 
‘* the Croatian rebellion *’ against the Magyars, as he 
prefers to call it, is a mere parody of the facts. He tries 
to discredit the national hero Jellatié by describing his 
devotion to the Slav cause as “‘ fictitious *’, very much 
as though he were to throw doubts upon the patriotism 
of Radetzky. Worst of all, he treats Servian and 


Croatian as two entirely distinct languages, calls the 
former a “‘ jargon ’’, and makes an offensive reference 
to ‘‘ the Ragusan dialect, which under Italian influences 
had developed into something resembling a modern 
language, which could not be said of the Croatian and 
Only complete. 


Servian dialects to which it was allied ’’. 
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ignorance or prejudice could have prompted such 
phrases; and his apology for Magyar intolerance 
towards the nationalities is as strangely unconvincing. 
‘“* A man has a right to be blind sometimes,’’ he tells 
us, ‘‘ most of all when the future of his nation is at 
stake’’ (sic), In other words, Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, like the Chauvinists whose cause he pleads, is 
content to throw prudence and compromise to the winds 
and to persevere in a policy of repression and reaction 
which must sooner or later end in disaster. 


NOVELS. 


“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine.’ By John Fox. 
London: Constable. 1908. 6s. 

The good fairy who gave Mr. Fox the power of telling 
an exciting story with vigour was dogged by a sprite 
who, remembering that the American has inherited and 
developed the ineradicable sentimentalism of the English- 
man, decreed that he should be unable to refrain from 
lapsing into the kind of thing that is (or at any rate 
ought to be) known across the Atlantic as ‘‘ mush ’’. 
Thus Mr. Fox would have us think that, when his lovers 
were being married, ‘‘ a hush of expectancy seemed to 
come even from the farthest star ’’. Unless hushes of ex- 
pectancy travel much faster than light, the marriage 
ceremony must have been a long one. However, if the 
reader will follow the plan adopted by the illiterate pur- 
chaser of a guide-book in one of Mr. Anstey’s sketches, 
say ‘‘ Kangaroo ’’ when he comes on a purple patch, and 
pass on quickly, he will find this story very well worth 
reading. Jack Hale, a ‘‘ college-bred ’? man who has 
seen the possibilities of mineral wealth in the mountains 
of Kentucky, undertakes the education of the primitive 
little June Tolliver, child of a mountain farmer, and has 
her sent to fashionable schools. In a few years’ time 
June is an average specimen of feminine over-refinement, 
while Jack’s rough experiences have to some extent re- 
moved his polish. The love story, however, does not 
count for so much as the vivid descriptions of family 
vendettas among the mountain men and of the uphill 
struggle of the newcomers from the East to substitute 
law and order for savagery. Mr. Fox has realised the 
romantic side of the pioneering speculator, and shows 
fine imaginative power in portraying the vindictive Ken- 
tucky men who combined the creed of the Puritan with 
the ferocity of the Pathan. 


“Farquharson of Glune."’ By May Bateman. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1908. 6s. 

** Farquharson of Glune’’ is a novel of tea-table 
politics, and is chiefly concerned with a lady who from 
her small flat in West Kensington exercises a beneficent 
if somewhat mysterious influence in Pall Mall and 
Downing Street. There is always something irritating 
about the vagueness of invented politics. It is impos- 
sible to feel much interest in ‘‘ a certain Bill ’’ or ‘‘ that 
third Power which shall be nameless ’’. It is of course 
safer to describe in general terms the eloquence of a 
politician than to give extracts from his speeches, but 
it is also less convincing. The plot of Miss Bateman’s 
novei is sheer melodrama, and is most improbable. The 
scene describing the conversation of the Ministers in 
Farquharson’s study, and the Prime Minister’s careful- 
ness in locking the door, is ridiculous. So, too, is the 
incident of the breaking open of the safe. The Foreign 
Minister might, and does, have notes about negotiations 
sent home in despatch-boxes from the Foreign Office, 
but he would not keep them in a safe, and assuredly 
would not keep papers like a draft treaty in his study. 


“The Long Arm.” By E. Phillips Oppenheim. London : 
Ward, Lock. 1909. 6s. 

Never before had hero such a shady set-of friends as 
George Mannister. Eight of them (seven men and a 
woman) conspired to defraud him, and distracted his 
attention from business by inspiring an ally to elope 
with Mrs. Mannister. Having run the guilty couple 
down in South America, our hero forced a full con- 
fession from his wife’s lover, contemptuously left the 
guilty pair to enjoy each other’s society, returned to 
London, and steadily hunted down his enemies. Having 
brought six of them to death or destruction (by methods 


which show ingenuity on the part of Mr. Oppenheim), 
he developed a cynical magnanimity and contented him- 
self with forcing the last two back from their respective 
paths of guilty splendour to the humdrum domesticity 
which each had abandoned. By this time he had grown 
tired of hating his own erring wife. There is a certain 
monotony in the steady vengeance masked by seeming 
friendliness, and the author must have been tempted to 
let one of the villains at bay kill his hero. We could not 
blame him had he yielded to the temptation. 


SOME MEN OF SCIENCE. 

‘‘Essays, Biographical and Chemical.’ By Sir William Ramsay. 
London: Constable. 1908. 7s. 6d. net. 

Sir William Ramsay is well known, in addition to his 
distinction as an investigator, to be a man of wide general 
interests, with a strong feeling for the relationship of science 
to the domain of pure thought on the one hand and to the 
workaday world of affairs on the other. This volume of essays 
gathered from various sources serves well to illustrate both 
these points of view; in his account of the early chemists, 
Boyle and Cavendish, Black, Davy, and Graham, and again 
in his later essays on ‘‘ How Discoveries are Made’’, and on 
the Becquerel rays, he shows how persistent are certain ideas 
throughout the history of science. The idea is really inherent 
in the human mind, but in each succeeding generation it takes 
a new form and results in fresh discoveries ; the conception 
of the atom, for example, the history of which begins when 
the Greeks first turned their mind on to the scheme of things, 
served the purposes of many philosophers, and at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century was cast by chemists into a 
very definite mould. Although during that century the whole 
great science of chemistry was built up on the theory of the 
atom, it is now being recast, and will suffer other transforma- 
tions in the future ; but we can be very sure that some atomic 
conception of the constitution of matter must ever be before 
the mind of the investigator and form a framework for his 
hypotheses. We may gather also from the essays that Sir 
William regards the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake 
as the true and only aim of the investigator ; the world will 
get back the money for his maintenance, pressed down and 
running over, but the practical results must be the bye-pro- 
ducts and not the prime object of the research. We hope the 
book, which is pleasantly written, and calls for no technical 
knowledge in the reader, may have a wide circulation, for 
the indifference of our politicians and public officers to 
science is one of the most dangerous features in the State. 

‘* Notes of a Botanist on the Amazon and Andes.” By Richard 
Spruce. Edited by Alfred Russel Wallace. 2 vols. London: 
Macmillan. 1908. 21s. net. 

Various as are the men of science described in Sir William 
Ramsay’s volume, Dr. Russel Wallace’s memorials of 
Richard Spruce introduce us to an entirely different type— 
the collecting naturalist, who might without any vanity 
appropriate to himself 8. Paul’s words ‘‘In journeyings 
often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by 
the heathen, in perils of the wilderness’’. Richard Spruce 
was the son of a Yorkshire schoolmaster, born in 1817, who 
early developed not only a passion for collecting plants but 
a power of discrimination and classification which led to his 
discovering new British species of mosses and liverworts in 
his own locality, and made him an accomplished systematist. 
Ill-health turned him from school-mastering, and having 
proved his capacity as a collector by an expedition to the 
Pyrenees, in 1849 he embarked for the Amazons as a collector 
of plants, his expenses being met by a few subscribers for 
the sets of specimens he sent home. From then until 1864 
Spruce was in the wilderness, making his way eventually 
right across the continent, and doing a good deal of explora- 
tion among the Andean valleys. By 1864 his health had 
broken down completely, and he returned to England, where 
for the last thirty years of his life he was never able to walk 
more than half a mile from his cottage, or even for months 
together to sit up to a table to write or to use a micro- 
scope. He had lost his savings by the failure of a Guayaquil 
house, but thanks to the efforts of Sir Clements Markham 
a Civil List pension of £50 a year, to which the Indian 
Government afterwards added another £50, enabled him to 
live. Despite these conditions it was after his return that he 
completed his classical paper on the ‘‘ Palms of the Amazon 
Valley’, and a monumental volume on the liverworts of 
the same region. Spruce was a botanist pur sang, a dis- 
coverer of new species and maker of herbaria, not a collector 
of orchids or plants of horticultural value, though he did 
one piece of economic work of great and enduring import- 
ance, the collection of living Chinchona plants and seeds, 
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by means of which the Indian plantations were established. 
‘Spruce’s accounts of his travels, partly taken from his jour- 
‘nals and partly from letters to his botanical correspondents, 
are perhaps too technical to be always interesting to the 
general reader, but they are clearly and at times vividly 
‘written, with many valuable discussions on native life in 
the hitherto unexplored regions to which he reached. To 
the outside view there are few careers more romantic than 
‘that of the collector, be it of plants or animals; but in 
‘Spruce’s journals, as in many other famous records of the 
‘same kind, one may read what an endless and heartbreaking 
‘struggle it is against fatigue and disease, the insolence of 
‘the official and the stupidity of the native, and most of all 
against that awful inertia which pursues the European 
‘working alone in the steaming tropical forest. It was in 
‘the Amazons that Dr. Russel Wallace won his spurs as a 
naturalist, it is an act of no small devotion that at his great 
age he should thus have given up his time to putting up 
this memorial to a fellow-worker in the same region. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

“The Essays of Michael, Lord of Montaigne.’ Introduction by 
Thomas Seccombe. 3 vols. London: Grant Richards. 1908. 
Sls. 6d. net. 

The first edition of Florio’s translation of the ‘‘ Essayes ”’ 
was published in 1603, only about twenty-three years after 
the original publication of Montaigne’s first two books and 
only eight after the collected edition published on Mon- 
taigne’s death in 1592. During this time it can scarcely be 
said to have had a rival, unless it be Cotton’s translation in 
1685. Cotton attacked Florio’s rendering, but as between 
the two Mr. Seccombe’s remarks do justice. ‘‘ Florio and 
his late seventeenth-century successor, Charles Cotton, fail 
again and again to compass or even to arrive at Montaigne’s 
true meaning. No successor, however, has arisen, and we 
must make the best of them, observing merely that while 
both depart widely from the original (and Cotton frequently 
cuts a knot by drastic omission), Florio has the immense 
advantage of writing in the vivid, embroidered yet soldierly 
and direct prose of the masculine age of Elizabeth and that 
so he represented the quaintness and naiveté of Montaigne as 
no one not of his time can.’’ Not so acceptable a criticism 
is that where Mr. Seccombe observes that ‘‘ Bacon borrowed 
the title and the external framework, but little enough of 
the truer essence, for his most famous production ’’, if that 
is meant as depreciatory of the ‘“‘essence’’ of Bacon’s 
Essays. This first edition also is famous as that in which, 
as Mr. Seccombe says, ‘‘ Montaigne spoke to Shakespeare ”’ ; 
and the influence of the philosopher and moralist on the 
dramatist is a branch of Shakespearian criticism. It is 
remarkable that this most celebrated of English translations 
of a secular work—for we must not forget the seventeenth- 
century translation of the Bible—should have been made by 
a naturalised Italian. We do not say the greatest, for 
Urquhart’s translation of Rabelais was the more difficult and 
is the most splendid of achievements. Rabelais is obscure and 
esoteric, both in the scheme of his work and in his thought, in 
a sense in which Montaigne was not. Rabelais has been too 
great and recondite for popularity, even amongst cultivated 
readers who can follow Montaigne’s more familiar strains— 
in translation that is, for the old sixteenth-century 
French is impossible for us in these days; and we wish 
that such a fine reprint as this is of Montaigne were to be 
followed by one of Urquhart’s Rabelais. There was, indeed, 
@ reprint of Urquhart sixteen years ago; and probably 
Rabelais is not in such demand that another reprint can 
be issued so soon; though several editions of Montaigne 
besides this have been issued within that period. 

“Dan to Beersheba.” By Archibald R. Colquhoun. London: 
Heinemann. 1908. 86. 6d. net. 

Everyone writes his memoirs nowadays, and not always 
with as good excuse as Mr. Colquhoun. He has seen life 
in 0 many parts of the world that he could hardly fail to 
write an interesting book, though a four-page genealogical 
introduction may convey a wholly wrong impression of its 
character. If it were necessary to tell how the Colquhouns 
trace their descent to Humphrey de Kilpatrick, a note in 
the form of an appendix might have sufficed. However, it 
is the only chapter in the book which is not entertaining, and 
therefore perhaps Mr. Colquhoun may be forgiven for pan- 
dering to--shall we say the curiosity of certain friends? In 
India, Burma, Siam, China, South Africa, the United 
States, as explorer, official, or journalist, Mr. Colquhoun 
always managed to be more or less at the heart of things, 
and he conveys his ideas with a good humour which is 
always refreshing, and sometimes contagious. His independ- 
ence of spirit as a Government servant gained him in 
Barma the nickname of Blazes. Lord Randolph Churchill 
once advis d him to throw over the service and become a free 


lance. He failed to adopt the suggestion because at that 
very juncture he was appointed Deputy Commissioner of 
Upper Burma. He has some good stories to tell. One of 
the best is of Lady Broome, when wife of the Governor of Trin:- 
dad. She was talking to the admiral of a foreign squadron 
which put in at Trinidad. He was a bellicose and tactless 
person—was he American? we wonder. ‘‘If we did have a 
brush with your ships’’, he began. ‘‘ Well,” said Lady 
Broome, ‘‘ what then?’’ He laughed, ‘‘I should be towing 
that tub’’, pointing to the English flagship, ‘‘ into one of 
your ports!’’ ‘‘Indeed,’’ said Lady Broome, ‘‘ you com- 
pliment neither yourself nor us. I should have expected you 
to reply that both ships would be sunk or disabled.’’ Mr. 
Colquhoun quotes the ‘‘ Sentimental Traveller’’: ‘‘I pity 
the man who can travel from Dan to Beersheba and cry 
‘*Tis all barren’; and so it is, and so is all the world to 
him who will not cultivate the fruits it offers.’ Mr. Col- 
quhoun has not found the world barren, and most of the 
fruits he has cultivated are noted in this book. 
‘* Supplementary Papers of the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome.” Vol. II. New York: Macmillan Company. 1908. 
This volume contains four papers, and all four include 
valuable matter. Mr. G. H. Allen, in dealing with the 
advancement of officers in the Roman Army, widens and 
supplements the results of Cauer, and endeavours to show 
by a plan the relative rank of officers in all branches of the 
service. The subject is one of* historical as well as anti- 
quarian interest, since the advantage which the soldiers of 
the prawtorian cohorts had over the legionaries as regards 
advancement is not unconnected with the jealousy with 
which the former were often regarded by their colleagues. 
Mr. C. D. Curtis contributes a fully-illustrated paper on 
Roman Monumental Arches, which, after a brief discussion 
of the origin of the triumphal arch, arranges in groups and 
describes chronologically all the known examples. Those 
who have seen a few only of these monuments, such as those 
at Aosta, Susa, S. Rémy, or Rheims (to name only four at 
random that are commonly visited), will find it interesting to 
see what place they occupy in a long series. Mr. A. W. 
van Buren has transcribed the palimpsest of Cicero’s ‘‘ De 
Re Publica’’, giving also an introduction dealing with the 
ligatures, abbreviations, and other peculiarities of the text. 
This transcription, which was suggested by the Vatican 
Library as a companion to the publication of the palimpsest 
in facsimile, will be useful to all students of Roman Con- 
stitutional History, though they will probably, after turning 
at once to the passage in II. 22, 39, leave it with a 
strengthened doubt whether words so corrupt and so much 
mutilated can support the inferences which have been based 
upon them. The fourth article in the book contains a col- 
lection with notes by Professor J. C. Egbert of inscriptions 
from Rome, the Campagna, and Campania, some of them 
previously unpublished. The most interesting of these 
appear to be an inscription referring to the worship of the 
Mater Matuta, and a marble fragment of consular fasti 
from Teano. The whole volume shows careful work and 
editing ; it is well printed and illustrated, and has a service- 
able index. 


‘The Roman Law of Slavery.” By W. W. Buckland. Cambridge: 
At the University Press. 1908. 18s. net. : 

Mr. Buckland, who is fellow and tutor of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, has undertaken the formidable task 
of stating in systematic form the whole of the Roman Private 
Law relating to the condition of the slave from Augustus to 
Justinian. ‘The law of slavery affects every branch of 
Roman law ; and Mr. Buckland aptly describes it as the most 
characteristic part of the most characteristic intellectual 
product of Rome. We must confess that until we looked 
through Mr. Buckland’s book we had not realised the wide 
ramifications of the slave law. Even from Dr. Hunter’s 
large ‘‘Roman Law’’, which the English student usually 
considers hugely disproportionate to its relative importance 
with the other text-books he must read, one gets no adequate 
idea of its vast extent. Mr. Buckland indeed says that he 
knows of no book which aims at stating the principles of the 
Roman law of slavery as a whole. There is a large amount of 
literature on the subject, mostly by German writers, and by 
collecting and considering it, and composing this book, Mr. 
Buckland has done work that will be useful to scholars. It 
must be noted that it is strictly a Roman law book, and does 
not deal with Roman slavery in its historical, social, or 
political aspects. But we can understand its being of great 
service to students of the Roman history and classics. 
“Dictionary of National Biography.’ Vol. XI. London: Smith 

Elder. 1909. 15s. 

The new volume of the ‘‘D. N. B.”’ takes us from Kennett 

to Lluelyn, and completes half the reissue. A glance 
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A REMARKABLE BOOK ON THE 
PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, the distinguished authority on Hygienic 
Science and Health Questions, is evidently a believer in 
Thomas Carlyle’s doctrine that there is no utility in pointing 
out misfortunes unless you at the same time indicate the 
remedy. 

In his remarkable little book, “The Art of Living”, just 


’ jssued from the press, Dr. Wilson not only points out that 


“Our first duty to ourselves is to check illness at the outset”, 
but he follows up this admonition with the more welcome 
information how we are to do it. He, so to speak, says: 
“You have the evil of ill-health to fight. Now here’s the 
weapon to fight it with. Strike for freedom.” For example, he 
says : “Suppose a person has run down—feels languid and 
is easily tired. If he neglects this warning—for all such signs 
and symptoms are Nature’s warning to us—the possibility is that 
he will pass further afield into the great lone land of disease.” 

“Can he do anything to save himself from such a disastrous 
result? In the vast majority of cases he can restore his 
vigour.” How? Dr. Wilson tells his reader how without 
delay, adding at once this remarkable statement : “ Probably 
he will be advised to take a tonic. This in the main is good 
advice. Unfortunately the number of tonics is legion, but if 
there exists any preparation which can combine in itself the 
properties of a tonic and restorative, and which at the same 
time can contribute to the nourishment and building up of the 
enfeebled body, it is evident such an agent must prove of the 
utmost value to everybody. I have found such a tonic and 
restorative in the preparation known as Sanatogen.” 

How the distinguished author found this tonic he tells us in 
an interesting bit of autobiography. “Recovering from an 
attack of influenza,” he says, “and suffering from the severe 
weakness incidental to that ailment, Sanatogen was brought 
under my notice. I gave it a fair trial, and the results were all 
that could have been desired. In a short time my appetite 
improved, the weakness was conquered, and without the use of 
any other medicine or preparation I was restored to health.” 
It is easy to believe that this experience led the doctor to make 
a thorough investigation into this specific which had served 
him so well. 

Sanatogen, he tells us, “ combines two distinct elements, one 
tonic and the other nutritive”. Further, it is no “secret ” 
remedy, for, as he pertinently observes, “Its composition is 
well known, otherwise medical men would not prescribe it ”. 

What the tonic and nutritive elements of Sanatogen are and 
how they effect so much good Dr. Wilson describes in simple, 
convincing terms. The whole passage is too long to quote, 
but one important remark of the writer may be given—namely, 
that one of the principal elements of Sanatogen “ represents the 
substance which actually forms a very important, if not the 
most important, constituent of our brain and nervous system”. 
How, through regenerating the nervous system, Sanatogen 
restores the functions of the digestive organs, and by rebuild- 
ing the whole body compensates the wear and tear of latter- 
day life ; how it does away with the need of stimulants, and 
cures the sick by the natural method of making the body 
strong enough to drive out disease—all this, in the delightful 
style of Dr. Wilson’s language, makes engrossing and pleasant, 
as well as instructive, reading. This last contribution of Dr. 
Wilson to the literature of Health may certainly be calculated 
to carry joyful news to the ailing and weary. 

A limited number of complete specimen copies of “ The Art 
of Living ”, by Dr. Andrew Wilson, are available for distribu- 
tion. A copy will be sent gratis and post free on application 
to the publishers, F. Williams and Co., 24 Alfred Place, 
London, W.C., mentioning the SATURDAY REVIEW. 

(Sanatogen, the therapeutic nutrient alluded to by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson in the book named above, has probably been 
put to more severe and searching analyses and tests than any 
other specific of modern years, and the result, as declared by 
the unanimous voice of the medical press, is to place the 
preparation quite in the forefront of all nerve tonics. The 
“ Medical Times ” says : “ It is probably in cases of weakening 
or exhaustion of the nervous system, accompanied by various 
forms of mental and bodily inefficiency, that: Sanatogen proves 
most useful.”) 

Sanatogen is sold by all Chemists in tins from 1s. 9d. to 
9s. 6d.—[ADVT.] 


WHAT SHALL I GIVE? 
is a question often put in connection with Birthdays, popes 
Christmas, New Year, and many other occasions the giv 
of ‘presents is customary. And the question is not always ae y 
answer satisfactorily. . 


WHY NOT A PICTURE? 


Everybody likes pictures of some kind or other, and nothing can 
be more generally acceptable or appropriate than a framed 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE reproduction of the work of some 
javourite painter. q 


AT THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 


will be found a selection of framed Autotypes sufficiently large 
and varied to suit the greatest diversities of taste. Ancient 
Modern Art in all its phases are fully represented. 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE 
REPRODUCTIONS 


are decorative in character and appeal to all lovers of art. Their 
reasonable price brings them within reach of the most modest 
picture buyer. 

A Visit of Inspection is Invited. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
(A few doors west of Mudie's Library.) 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


P & re) COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


P. FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 

ALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P. & Oo. aa tp TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 
D THE WORLD TOURS. For 
apply at 122 Leadenieal iin. E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W.C., 
on. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE.—To vy and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, Lobito Bay. 


, St. Helena, and 
Steamers Service London Southampton 
KENILWORTH Royal Mail an. 16 
TINTAGEL CASTLE Jan.15 an. 16 
* CARISBROOK oo | oyal Mail | an. 23 
t GALICIAN _.. di Jan.22 an. 23 


* Via Madeira. § Via Teneriffe. + Via Las Palmas. 
Special Trains from Waterloo to Southampton every Saturday. 
DONALD CURRIE & CO., Managers, 3 & 4 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 
West-End Agencies—Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, S.W., and 

Thomas Cook & Son, 13 Cockspur Street, s. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 

Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenve, Lonpon. 

For apply to the latter firm at 5 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


WINTER CRUISES 


SUNNY CLIMES, 
FOR HEALTH OR PLEASURE, 


By CUNARD sTEAMERS, 
TO SPAIN, ALGIERS, MALTA, EGYPT, 


THE DELIGHTFUL ADRIATIC, AND ITALY. 
“Carpathia” and “ Stavonia” from Li 
ary and 39rd March 
magnificent ships, Caro’ “Carmania. 

ly to Cunard Line, Liverpool, London, sgate Street, 


35 


verpool on 16th Februe 
Possenguss may, return by either of those 
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through its pages reveals in rapid succession names so widely 
‘varied in interest as those of Admiral Keppel, Charles and DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


Henry Kingsley, Charles Lamb, Walter Savage Landor, Sir 
Edwin Landseer, Latimer, Laud, the Lawrences, the Len- Cc ct | O RO DYN E 
moxes, Charles Lever, many Lewises, Ligonier, Lilburne, 


David Livingstone, and others. It is indeed almost impos- 


sible to open the volume at random and not find a brief but ‘Sub Gine Manes Benin vee The mest Valuable Remedy 
generally sufficient account of someone of importance to the COU GHS COLDS The only Palliative in 
national history. 3 s | NEURALCIA, 

‘* “The Buba’ Iyyat of ‘Umar Khayyam.” Edited by Edward ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS.| TOOTHACHE, COUT, 

Heron-Allen. London: Duckworth. 1908. 10s, 6d. net. RHEUMATISM. 

a Mr. Heron Allen has taken the second edition of Fitz- Biarrhooa Cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 

; gerald’s translation or version, and has brought both ane -_ Convincing Medical Testimony 

7 enthusiasm and scholarship to bear in his y mens 9 notes Dysentery. accompanies each Bottle. 

and exhaustive introduction. His study of Omar has not Avoid di 

been casual, but consistent and thorough, 13 BROWNE'S Chloredynet 
this useful volume it is his purpose to present the ‘‘ beautifu 

at) Second Edition as the crown of Fitzgerald’s labours, and the The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 

termination of his own’’. Mr. Heron Alien appears to Of all pts fends aia 2 4/12, 


annotation and explanation of the text, whether Omar’s or 

ai Fitzgerald’s. 

“The London Building Acts, 1894 to 1908.” By Bernard Dicksee. 
2nd Edition. London: Stanford. 1908. 10s. net. 


This is practically the third edition of this book, which is 
useful alike to the lawyer, the architect, and the builder. 


The Act of 1894 was a consolidating Act; to it are added all GROWN REEF GOLD f MINING CO, LTD, 


the subsequent Acts with the Regulations and Byelaws and 
all the cases that have been decided upon them. It is in (INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 
a every respect an excellent work on a complicated subject. — 


“The Science Year Book” and diary for 1909 is as con- | Notice to Shareholders of Special General Meeting. 
venient and excellent as any of its predecessors. It is 


4 

ublished by King, Sell and Olding, and edited this year 

' by Major B. F. S. Baden-Powell. The biographies contain NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 

; the name of every Englishman of eminence in science, and | of Shareholders in the CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
there is a capital scientific glossary. ; LIMITED, will be held in the Boond Room of THE CORNER HOUSE, COM- 

by Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co. of APRIL, 1909, at 11 o’clock in the férenoon, for the purposes following :— 


I. Considering and, if thought fit, resolving to ratify, confirm and adopt, 
a ’ Provisional Agreement dated the y of January, " le by an 
43 For this Week's Books see page 88. between this Company and others as Vendors, and the CROWN DESP, 

3 LIMITED, as Purchaser, for the acquisition by the CROWN DEEP, 
LIMITED, of (inter alia) the undertaking, property and assets, and the 
assumption of the liabilities of this Company as at 30th June, 1909, for 
and in consideration of 160,000 (one hundred and sixty thousand) mew 
{ f Shares in the Purchaser Company of the nominal value of 1 
shillings) each, to be created and issued to this Company as fully paid up. 


II. In the event of the said Provisional Agreement being ratified, 
adopted and confirmed, with or without modifications, Resolutions will? be 
proposed for the following purposes :— 


(a) Authorising the Directors to carry the Agreement as confirmed 
into effect, to cause transfer of this Company’s undertaking, assets and 
liabilities to be effected to the Purchaser Company, to execute the 8a; 

' By Appointment to H.M. the King. mentary Articles of Association of the Purchaser Company incre: 

its Capital in respect of the amount of fully-paid Shares to be ise 

4 : to this Company in consideration of the transfer of its property, and to 
7 receive such Shares and generally carry out the Agreement. 


have utilised every possible authority and side-light in the | Chemists, 


(b) Placing this Company in voluntary liquidation as on such date as 


, may be decided at the Meeting, appointing the Liquidators, fixing 
33 remuneration, and authorising them to exercise any of the powers con- 
: & ferred on the Directors as above mentioned which may not have been 
5 carried out by them; authorising the Liquidators to distribute among 
the Shareholders of this Company the purchase consideration Shares 
received from the Purchaser Company, and for that ge to pass or 
cause to be passed in JOHANNESBURG or in LONDON all necessary 
transfers of such Shares, as also to deal with and dispose of any 
fractions of such Shares which may arise in the distribution, and to 
g distribute the cash proceeds thereof amongst the Shareholders entitled 
thereto; to register any transfers of Shares in this Company which it 
may be desirable in their opinion to register after the closing of the 
Share Registers; and generally to do all such other acts, matters, 
. things as may be necessary or expedient finally to wind up and conclude 
dames Buchanan & Co. Ltd., the liquidation of the affairs of this Company, including the disposal of 
Glasgow & London. the Company’s books and papers. 
Resolutions ag aforesaid will be ee subject to the condition that they 
\ shall be of foree if and when the Shareholders in the Purchaser Company. 
and in such other of the Vendor Companies as are required by the terme of 
the Provisional Agreement so to do, shall have passed effective Resolutions 
confirming the said Provisional Agreement, and such other Resolutions as 


CUNLIFFE RUSSELL & co may be necessary to carry it into effect. 
A copy of the said Provisional] Agreement will be sent to all registered 
5 s Shareholders, and will also lie for inspection at the Head Office ond Landen 


(ESTABLISHED 1888.) any at the Office of the Banque de Paris et des 
‘ays-Bas, 5 Rue d’Antin, Paris. 


~ 


ankers and Dealers in Government, Municipal, Land, wil, TAO, both days inclusive, aad, in the event of the ratification 
of the Provisional Agreement as aforesaid, will be finally closed at lose 

Bank and other Bonds or Debentures issued by of business on Wednesday, 20th June, 1908,” meee seery 
responsible public bodies on the Continent. of Share Woqvente te wishing present or represented 
att eeting, must deposi eir Share Warrants or may at their jon 

Best-known Experts and largest Dealers in this form produce came. at the places and within the times Setlewing + ” 
of Security in the World. (a) At the Head Office of the Company, in Johannesburg, at least 

24 hours before the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 


| ocks, 
ae and can Coliver by seturn of pest. (b) At the London Transfer Office of the Company, No. 1 London Wall 
nd Money on approved Continental Securities. Buildings, E.0., at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding 


f the Meeting. 
connection w ot 
. we eninegaddingcxtonise (c) At the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, 3 Rue d’Antin, Paris, at 
eoting. 


ankers' references in all transactions of importance. least 30 days bofore the date appointed for the holding of the M 
at ANDREW MOIR, London Sceretary. 
Sole Address since 1890: London Office : Buildings, E.0. 
} & 12 PLACE DE LA BOURSE, PARIS. 
P.8.—With a of Provisional Agree t, mised above 
Read. Te. Address: PARIS.” to Registered Shareholders, will be ula showing the properties 
Genera 
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Ehrmann Brothers’ 
SENSATIONAL SALE. 
21,000 BOTTLES & 6,000 HALF-BOTTLES 


DEUTZ GELDERMANN 


HIGHEST CLASS 


1900 Vintage Champagne 
59/6 yer Donen 


With an allowance of 6d. per doz. on not less than 6 doz., and 4/= per doz. on not less than 12 dez. 
The quantity for disposal at the above price is limited, and when exhausted cannot be replaced. 


In pursuance of our policy to place the public in possession of high-class Champagne of best 
Brands at a reasonable price (as distinct from the extravagant prices usually charged) we now bring 
the following important and unprecedented purchase and offer to your notice. 


__ Messrs. Deutz & Geldermann have been prevailed upon to sell, and we have purchased 
for cash, at a most reasonable price, 21,000 Bottles and 6,000 Half-bottles (being the whole 
remainder of their stock in France of this high-priced Champagne) at a figure enabling us to 
offer it to the Public at the unprecedented low price of 59/6 per Dozen, Half-bottles 6/- extra 
per Two Dozen Half-bottles. 

This “Grand Vin Choisi” of the famous 1900 Vintage is of unexcelled quality and a perfect 
specimen of this Vintage. It has beautiful flavour, fine vinosity, is in splendid condition and 


guaranteed free from ullages. 
The whole quantity is now in our London Stock. 


Wine of so well-known a Brand and so fine a quality and Vintage is 
usually sold to the Public at about 84/- per dozen. 


Admirers of fine Champagne should not miss this opportunity, which is not likely te occur again. 


” ” ” ” \-Botties per 24/2 65/6 

S.R. 

fa Address Town 


Publishers of the ‘‘ Pink List,” giving lowest current Wholesale Market Prices of all notable Brands. 


— 
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doz. 1900 Deutz & Geldermann, Bottles per doz. 59/6 
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Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS 


Ready Wednesday next. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
CANADIAN TYPES OF THE OLD REGIME 
(16081698). 


By C. W. Corny, Professor of History in the McGill 
University, Montreal. 

In this work Professor Colby has brought the writings of French authors 
to bear on the English position, and vice versd, as no other writer on the subject 
has attempted todo. The result is a clear and authoritative view of the period 
of French influence in Canada, written by a Canadian who thoroughly under- 
stands the attitude of French-Canadians towards their own past. 


Ready Wednesday next. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
BUILDERS OF UNITED ITALY 
(1808-1898). 


By R. S. HOLLanp. 
An introduction to the study of one of the most fascinating periods of 
modern European history, in the form of lives of eight of the greatest figures 
in the phn for Italian independence. Eight portraits of much interest are 


included. 


Vol. IV., containing Parts VII. and VIII. Small gto. 12s. net. 
[Ready Wednesday next. 


THE ITINERARY OF JOHN LELAND. 
Newly edited from the MSS. by Lucy TouLMIN SMITH. 


This edition will be completed in five volumes, pA be iy Vol. I. (containin 
Parts I.-I11.), price 18s. net, Vol. If. (Parts IV. V.), price 12s. net, an 
Vol. III. (the ci Itinerary in Wales”), price ros. 6d. = are already published. 


Just Published. Demy 8vo. With 48 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


IN VIKING LAND: Its People, Its Fjords, 
By W. S. Monroe. 


A compendium of information on the wae people, religion, commerce, 
ife, scenery, literature, music, and art of Norway, with suggestions for 
travellers, an andi a chert bibliography. 


Small 8vo. with many Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH FIGURE SKATING. 


By E. F. Benson. With numerous Illustrations from 

Instantaneous Photographs of well-known Skaters to 

illustrate difficult figures, taken by Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND. 
Ltustrated on 


Crown 8vo. cloth 5s. 


THE STORY OF AN ALPINE WINTER. 


By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Royal 16mo. cloth, Is. net. 


THYSIA. An Elegy in Forty-five Sonnets. 


‘Sonnets which I hold to be of exquisite quality. ... They have that 
o inscribed on marble inthe best Greek epitap hs.” — Mr. FREDERIC 
ARRISON in the 1908. 
“A series of in respect by the 


which claim 
genuineness of their feeling oad the simplicity of their diction.” 
imes. 


“ There is some good work here, and some high thought, too. 
Daily Chronicle. 


Cloth 6s. 
AN IMMORTAL SOUL. 


By W. H. MALLockK, Author of ‘* A Human Document,” 
** The Individualist,” &c. 
‘Mr. Mallock’s new novel must be read through with that attention which 
- By far the most remarkable and i 


THIS WEEK'S BOOKS. 
ART 

Dutch Painting in the Nineteenth Century (Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos). Moring. 155. net. 

Great Masters of Dutch and Flemish Painting (W. Bode). Duck. 
worth. 75. 6d. net. 

BIOGRAPHY 
A Favourite of Napoleon (Edited by Paul Cherany). 
FICTION 

The Girl from Gatford (Olivia Ramsey) ; Lady Letty Brandon (Annie 
E. Holdsworth) ; Fatality {S. G. Chatterton). Long. 6s. each, 

The Flower of the Heart (H. B. Marriott Watson). Methuen. 6s, 

Rachel Lorian (Mrs. Henry E. Dudeney). Heinemann. 6s. 

High Life in the Far East (James Dalziel) ; The Portent, and other 
Stories (George Macdonald). Fisher Unwin. 6s, each. 

The Golden Key (Desmond Coke). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

Did She Do Right ? (A. J. Macdonnell). Stanley Paul. 6s. 

The Isle of Lies (M. P. Shiel). Laurie. 6s. 

After the Pardon (Matilde Serao); The Whispering Man (H. K, 
Webster). Nash. 6s. each. 

A Simple Heart (T. H. Walther); Helen Polska’s Lover (Adolphe 
Under the Pink Chestnuts (William Parrott). Drane. 

each 
Septimus (William J. Locke). 


Nash. 10s. net, 


Murray. 6s, 
HIsToRY 
The Remaking of Modern Europe, 1789-1878 (J. A. R. Marriott). 
Methuen. 2s. 
The Client Princes of the Roman Empire under the Republic (P. C. 
Sands). Cambridge: At the University Press. 


4s. 6d. 
_ The Children of the Chapel at Blackfriars, 1597-1603 (Charles William 


Wallace). Nebraska: At the University. 


_ The Scottish Staple at Verse (by the late John Davidson and Alexander 


Gray). Longmans, Green. 12s. 6d. net. 
Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches (N. Jorga). 
Law 
Arnould on the Law of Marine Insurance and Average (Edward Louis 
De Hart and Ralph Iliff-Simey. 2 vols.). Stevens and Sons, Ltd. 


£3 35 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
Readings on the Paradiso of Dante (Hon. William Warren Vernon, 


Gotha: Perthes. 


2 vols.). Methuen. 15s. net. 
Shakespeare (Walter Raleigh). Macmillan. 45. net. 
Balthasar (Mrs. John Lane). Lane. 6s. 


Master Flachsmann (H. M. Beatty). Fisher Unwin. 
It was Not to Be (F. M. Johnson). Drane. 35. 6d. 


TRAVEL 


35. 6a. net. 


The Nandi: their Language and Folk-Lore (A. C. Hollis). Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 16s. net. 
Paris in its Splendour (E. A. Reynolds-Ball, 2 vols.) Fisher 


Unwin. Ios. 
Conquering the Arctic Ice (Ejnar Mikkelsen). Heinemann. 20s. net. 
The South African Natives (Edited by the South African Native 
Races Committee). Murray. 6s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum (W. M. L. Hutchinson). 
net. 


Dictionary ‘of National Biography (Edited by Sidney Lee. Vol. XI.). 
Smith, Elder. 155. net. 


Arnold. 


Nonconformity and Politics (By a Nonconformist Minister). Sir Isaac 
Pitman. 3s. 6d. net. 
Picturesque Donegal (Edgar S. Shrubsole). Gale. 2s. 6d. net. 


Reform of the House of Lords, The (William Sharp McKechnie). 
Glasgow : Maclehose. 2s. 6d. net. 
Religion of the Common Man, The (Sir Henry Wrixon), 35. ; Effects 


of War on Property (Alma Latifi), 5s. net. Macmillan. 
Territorial Force, The (Harold Baker). Murray. 55. net. 
Utopian Papers (Edited by Dorothea Hollins). Masters. 35. 6d. net. 
REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY :—The Busy Man’s 


Magazine, 20¢c. ; The Scottish Historical Review, 2s. 6d. ; The 
North American Review, 1s.; The International Journal of 
Ethics, 65¢. 


every line of his demands. . y 


piece of English writing yet “produced in connection with modern ‘psychic 
research.” look. 


Ready Crown 8vo, Illustrated. 
A HOLIDAY TOUCH, of. 


_ By CHARLES BaTTELL Loomis. 


THE 


STANDARD AUTHORITY. 
WEBSTER’S 


International Dictionary. 


Twentieth Century Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged, —e Jen of 25,000 Words, Phrases, 


2,348 pages. 5,000 Illustrations. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with 
opinions of eminent men, prices in various — of 


scien pages, 


London : 
GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 


ANCIENT EARTHWORKS. By J. | CHARLES WALL. 

With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 2 net ; limp leather, net. 
This is a subject but little known ; and the book is written as a primer 
interested in archxology. 

THE ANTIQUITIES OF GLASTONBURY. by 
Wituram or Matmessury. Translated by Frank Lomax, B.A., B.C.L. 
Demy 16mo. gilt, 2s. net. 

considerable value, and should prove popular.” —Weston-s.-Mare Gazette. 

AN OLD ENGLISH PARISH. By J. Cuartes WALI, 
Py of “The Tombs of the Kings of England,” &c. Demy 8vo. cloth 


is one of peculiar charm."— The Religuary. 


“ An interesting description of the ecclesiastical life of England in ages when 
the Church giagede a@ principal part in the ordering of human —, a 
‘orning Post. 


TALBOT, 13 Paternoster Row, London, ne 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

of fresh Purchases. S number post free. 


A Monthly 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. Telephone: MAYFAIR 36ca 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 427. JANUARY, 1909. Price 6s. MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


I. WHIGS AND RADICALS BEFORE THE REFORM BILL. 
11. HENRY IRVING. 
ill. THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. 
IV. TARIFF REVISION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
v. A SCHOOL OF IRISH POETRY. 
VI. VENICE AND THE RENAISSANCE. 
vil. ‘ NIMROD.” 
VIII. GR#CO-ROMAN AND ROMAN SCULPTURE. 
1X. BIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. 
X. SCOTLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
XI. THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN EUROPE. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Vol. 
SHAKESPEARE. By Prof. Wa trex 


RALEIGH. Globe 8vo. 4s. net. 


William Morris. By Atrrep Noyes. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. net. : [English Men of Letters. 


The County Lieutenancies and the 
Army, 1803-1814. By the Hon. JoHn W. Fortescue, 
M.V.O., Author of ‘*A History of the British Army.” 
8vo. 10s. net. [ Tuesday. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW, 


Edited by ee L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of — College 
d Lecturer in Diplomatic in the University of Oxford 


Vol. xu. No. 93. JAN. 1909. Price 5s. 
Articles. ConTENTS. 

THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST PAGANISM. By Epwin Pears. 

PETRUS CANISIUS. By the Rev. J. Nevitte Ficcis, Litt.D. 

THE ECONOMIC CAUSES FOR THE SCOTTISH UNION. By 
Miss THEeovora Keirx. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN 1802. 
By Conrap Gitt. 

Notes and Docuntents.—Ethelwerd’s Account of the Last Years of Alfred's 
Reign, by F. M. Stenton. Decembri's Version of the Vita Henrici Quinti by Tito 
Livio, by J. H. Wylie, Litt.D. Elizabeth Wydevile in the Sanctuary at West- 
minster, 1470, by Miss C. L. Scofield. Archbishop Morton and St. Albans, by 
James Gairdner, C.B., LL.D. Voyage of the “ Barbara” to Brazil in 1540, by 
R. G. Marsden. The Litany under Henry VIII., by the Rev. F. E. Brightman. 
The Debates in the Irish House of Commons, 1776-1789, by M. W. Jernegan. 

Reviews. Short Notices. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 418. JANUARY 1909. 


1. THE VALUE OF THE TERRITORIAL FORCE. 
2. SIR HENRY WOTTON. 


3 AND EMPIRE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. By Axtuur 


. P. WEIGALL. 
4. SWEATED INDUSTRIES AND THE MINIMUM WAGE. 
5s. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC. By Sir 
Ernest Satow, G.C.M.G. 

6. HERODOTUS THE HISTORIAN. By G, B. Grunpy. 

7. THE PUBLIC AND THE MOTOR-CAR. 

& MILTON AND DANTE: A COMPARISON AND A CONTRAST. 

By Avrrep Austin, P.L. 

9. THE CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. By G. H. Savace, M.D. 
1o. ANEW DEPARTURE IN ENGLISH POETRY. By Henry Newsotr. 
11%. THE WORKS OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By T. H. S. Escort. 
12, THE REFORMING TURK. By Dr. E. J. Ditton, 

13. TRUTH AND FICTION IN IRISH HISTORY. By R. Duntop. 

14. WOMAN SUFFRAGE. By Professor A. V. Dicey. 


JOHN MURRAY; Albemarle Street, W 


January Number now on Sale. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY 


A Review of Science and Literature. 


Edited by DESMOND MacCARTHY. 


CONTENTS: 
IBANT OBSCURI: with Prefatory Remarks on Virgilian Rhythms. 
ROBERT BRIDGES. 
RECENT PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. Mrs. VERRALL. 
MOUNTAIN SICKNESS. S. HALDANE, M.D., F.R.S. 
ARISTOPHANES ON TENNYSON. A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 
GEORGE CANNING. HERBERT PAUL, M.P. 
THE STABILITY OF een 


aptain J. E. E. CRASTER, R.E. 
THE HOUSE OF HOSPITALITIES Tuomas Harpy. 
THE SOLDIER’S WIFE. 


E. Von KEYSERLING. 


2s 6d. net. Yearly Subscription, 10s. post-free. 
J. M. DENT & CO., 29 & 30 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


Now ready. Royal 4to. whole bound cloth, pp. 300, price £1 118. 6d. 


NATIONAL ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, 1901-1904. 


ALBUM OF PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES, 
WITH A PORTFOLIO OF PANORAMIC VIEWS. 
Album contains 165 Plates and descriptive letterpress, with Preface by 
Sir 
Portfolio contains 24 Pencil Panoramic Sketches and 2 Maps. 
Published by the Royal Society. 
Sold by Messrs. HARRISON & 45, St. Martin's Lane, 
and OLIVER & BOYD, ' Court, 


Notes of a Botanist on the Amazon 
and Andes. Being Records of Travel during the years 
1849-1864. By RICHARD SprucE, Ph.D. Edited and 
condensed by ALFRED RuSSEL WALLACE, O.M., F.R.S. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Earthwork of England. Prehistoric, 


Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, and Medieval. By A. 
HapriAN ALLcrortT, M.A, Illustrated with Plans, Sections, 
&e. 8vo. 18s. net. 


The Religion of the Common Man, 
By Sir Henry Wrixon, K.C. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


The American As He Is. By Nicnoras 
M. BuTLER, President of Columbia University. Crown 8vo. 
4s. net. 


The Friendly Craft. A Collection of 
American Letters. Edited by ELIzABeTH D. Hanscom, 
Ph.D. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK. 
10s. 6d. Net. 


MEMORIES 
GARDENS. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 


Author of “ Wellington’s Lieutenants,” “ Soldiers of Fortune,” &c. 


The book is not a mere collection of essays ; it is 
intended as a memorial to one whose friends, personal 
and literary, were legion. It contains illustrations in 
colour and black and white of places to which Mr, and 
Mrs. Shand were attached, portraits of Mr. Shand at 
42 and 73 years of age, and 


With a Special Memoir by 
SIR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT Bart. 


‘* Memories of Gardens ” should be in every library. 
It may be had through the booksellers, price 10s. 6d. net ; 
or, if there is any difficulty in getting it, it will be sent 
post free for the published price. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. LTO. 


33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 


THE COLOUR OF PARIS. 


By MM. LES ACADEMICIENS GONCOURT. 


Fully Illustrated after Water-Colour and Sepia Drawings by the 
Japanese Artist, YOSHIO MARKINO. Large feap. 4to. cloth, 
gilt top, 20s. net. Limited Edition of Large-paper Numbered 
Copies, 42s. net. 


“ This account of Paris, its institutions, its history, its women, its artists ; of the 
army, industry, journalism, and politics, is pure delight. There could be no better 


i uction to a knowledge of Paris as she is."— Westminster Gasette. 


DEVON : 


ITS MOORLANDS, STREAMS, AND COASTS. 
By Lady ROSALIND NORTHCOTE. 


Fully Illustrated in Colours by FREDERICK J. WIDGERY. 
Large fcap. 4to. cloth, gilt top, 20s. net. 


“ Both the letterpress and the illustrations of this book merit the very highest 


—orning Post. 
= and publisher are alike to be congratulated on the result of 
volum 


e full of charm and delight in every respect.” 
. Western Morning News. 


Authoress, 
their labours—a 


ASSISI OF ST. FRANCIS. 


Being a Topographical History of the City of St. Francis. With 
which is incorporated the Story of St. Francis and his Order. 
By Mrs. ROBERT GOFF. With an Essay on the Influence of 
the Franciscan Legend on Italian Art by J. KERR LAWSON. 
Fully Illustrated in Colour after Water-Colour and Pencil 
Drawings by Col. R. GOFF, and with reproductions (Eight in 
Colours) after the chief Paintings inspired by the Franciscan 
Legend ; also Plans of Assisi and of its environs. 
Large fcap. 4to. cloth, with Map and Index, 20s. net. 
edition of Large-paper Numbered Copies, 42s. net. 
“ As an almost indispensable possession for a visitor to Assisi and La Verna, as 
a collection of exquisite pictures, this book should take high rank among the 


treasures of any Franciscan library, and we congratulate the publishers on having 
been instrumental in providing it.”—/Vestminster Gazette. 


Limited 


AN INLAND VOYAGE. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Newly set in special large type, with 12 Full-page Illustrations after 


Water-colours, and 12 facsimile drawings, also designed title, | 
End-paper Maps, and cover design by NOEL ROOKE. | 


Extra crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net; parchment, 10s. 6d. net. 
mounted, and bound in whole parchment, 2!s. net. 


We know of no prettier edition of an ever delightful book.” —Guardian. 


“ A very handsome edition. 
which is extremely pleasant.”"—Z iverpool Courier. 


AN EVENING WITH 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Being a Series of Ten Tableaux—each clearly illustrated in half. | 
tone from Photographs—with full directions, including Words and | 


Musical Score, for the Staging by Young People of Twelve Songs 
from the Plays. 

Also clear instructions, with Diagrams, for the appropriate 
dances, and a Final Song, with Music by the Editor, entitled 
* Homage to Shakespeare.” 

The whole edited and prepared by T. MASKELL HARDY. 

Imperial 16mo. (7} in. x 54in.), limp linen, ts. 6d. net; cloth 
gilt, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

The purchase of copies includes the licence to stage all or part 
of the Tableaux. 


Lonvon : CHATTO & WINDUS, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 
go 


. «+ The pictures have a sensitivé, delicate charm 


Also numbered large-paper copies on pure rag paper, the plates | 


_ Sandhurst, Osborn 
Both typographically and pictorially the volume is exceeding] pleasing. .. | 


A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
LORD ANNALY, AND THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
E. ASCHERSON, Eso. 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, !anuary 20, and following Day, at One 
o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including a Sel ction from 
the Library of Lord Annaly, the Library of the late E. Ascherson, Esq., and 
other Properties ; comprising Works on the Fine Arts ; Antiquarian, Archaologi 
and Topographical ks; First Editions of Modern Authors ; Collections of 
Caricatures, Costume Prints and Portraits ; Books on Sport; Dugdale’s Monasti- 
con Anglicanum, 1817-30; Holbein, Imitations of Original Drawings, 1792; 
Scottish History Society, 47 vols. ; Fraser's Book of Carlaverock, and Scott's 
of Buccleuch ; Biblia Sacra Latina, Manuscript on Vellum, 3 vols. ; Collections of 
Books, Paintings, Prints, Relics, &c., relating to Lord Byron; Ackermann’s 
Microcosm of London, byl: 1808 ; Chronicon Nurembergense, 1493 : Lafontaine'’s 
Fables, Oudry’s Fine Edition, on Large Paper, in old red morocco, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE LIBRARY OF BOOKS AND PERIODICALS ON THE GAME 
OF CHESS, THE PROPERTY OF THE LATE 
M. NUMA PRETI (OF PARIS). 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, Fesruary 1, at One o'clock precisely, the 
LIBRARY of BOOKS and PERIODICALS on the GAME OF CHESS, the 
Property of the late M. Numa Préti (of Paris). 


May be viewed two days Prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF GREEK COINS FORMED BY 
THE LATE FRANK ESQ., OF BROOKLYN, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. " Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, Fesruary 3, and Two Following Days, and 

on MONDAY, Fenruary 8. and Three Following Days, at One o'clock precisely, 

the VALUABLE COLLECTION of GREEK COINS formed by the late Frank 

Sherman Benson, Esq., of Brooklyn, New York, comprising choice and interesting 

examples of the ancient coinages of Italy and Sicily, Greece and the Istands, Asia 
Minor, &c., Syria, Egypt, Zeugitana, &c. 

ry be viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had, price 

2s. 6d. each. 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desirous. 


of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, Prints, 
Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical Instruments, Guns, 
and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Auction GALLERIES, 9 ConpuIT STREET, AND 234 Mappox Srreer, W., 
whicb are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 
VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all other pur- 
_. As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, Messrs. KNiGurt, 
RANK & RuTLEY’s detailed inventory and valuation of the contents of a Town or 
Country Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Policies. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. : 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 


UBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, 
with Special Classes for all Naval and Military Examinations. Special Fees 
Officers in the Navy and Army. Recognised by the Army Council. Large 
Swimming-bath, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, 
et Corps, &c. 


Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Ballio! College ; rst Open 
Scholarship, 


Hertford CoB: Exhibition, Lincoln College ; Admissions to 
e, &c. N XT TERM BEGINS JAN. 15.—Apply Head- 
master, Rev. A. E. Rusiz, D.D. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil’s Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, Kent. 
Princirat, MISS MARGARET WORTERS. 

Advanced Modern Education for Girls of good social position. Boarders 

London Professors attend daily. Special attention to health, manners and 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 
Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 

‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 

MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


deportment. 


YOUR TREASURED MS. 


Why not print it? Most people have 
written a book, but have not printed it 
because they lacked information as to cost 
of production. This may be obtained: 
without fee from 


GARDEN CITY PRESS Lid., Fine Book Printers, Letchworth. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The SUBSCRIPTION LISTS will be OLOSED on or before 
TUESDAY, 19TH JANUARY, 1909. 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


MONTREAL WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the Province of Quebec, Canada.) 


Authorised Capital 1,160,000 dols., 


of which $780,000 has been issued—¥500,000 in Preferred and 
, $280,000 in Ordinary Shares. 


ISSUE of £300,000 43 per Cent. PRIOR LIEN GOLD BONDS in 
Registered Bonds of £100 each Part of a total authorised 
issue of £1,000,000, of which £500,000 will remain in the 
hands of the Trustee, to be used only for the purpose of 
being exchanged for the existing authorised issue of 4 per 
cent. Prior Lien Gold Bonds. 


Interest and principal payable at the Bank of Montreal, 47 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C., or at the offices of the Bank of Montreal, Montreal, 
at the option of the holders, at the rate of 4.86 2-3 dols. to the pound sterling. 

Interest payable half-yearly on the 30th June and 3ist December. The 
first payment will be made on the Wth June, 1909, and calculated on the 
fastalments paid as from the dates of 

The Bonds are redeemable on the Oth June, 1932, at £105, or at any time 

ior thereto, at the option of the Compan, , on six months’ notice, at £110. 

Bonds are also r mable at £110 in the event of the voluntary liquida- 
tion of the Company. : 

The Bonds are secured pari passu with the authorised issue of £500,000 
4 per cent. prior Lien Bonds (until they are exchanged as mentioned in 
the full prospectus) by Trust Deeds constituting a first charge upon the 
franchises, rights, property, plant, and all assets of the wage ¢ other 
than movable chattels, subject only to a charge of 250,000 dols. (£51,570) in 
respect of that portion of the system relating to the City of Ste. Cunegonde). 


Price of Issue, £94 for each £100 Bond, payable :— 
£10 per Bond on Application. 
£20 per Bond on Allotment. . 
£30 per Bond on 15th February, 1909. 
£34 per Bond on 15th March, 1909. 


£94 
The Law Guarantee Trust and Accident Society, Limited, 
49 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., are authorised by the Montreal 
‘Water and Power Company to receive subscriptions for the above 
£100,000 43 per Cent. Prior Lien Bonds. 


The following information has been furnished by the Company :-— 

The Montreal Water and Power Company has been in operation since 1892. 

By virtue of its powers the Company at various times has entered into 
contracts with the following cities and towns, all adjoining the City of 
Montreal, for the exclusive supply of water for domestic and fire protection 
viz. :— 

*St. Henry; *Ste. Cunegonde; *Cote St. Louis (now St. Denis Ward); 
‘Cote de Neiges (now Mt. Royal Ward); *Villeray; Westmount; St. Louis; 
Maisonneuve ; Outremont; Cote St. Paul; Verdun; De Lorimier. 

- * These cities and towns have recently been annexed to, and now form 
- of, the City of Montreal; but the Company’s Contracts remain in force, 

City of Montreal having assumed the obligations of the annexed 
municipalities. The other cities and towns are still separate and distinct 
municipalities. 


The contracts are mostly for a term of fifty years from 1891, and under 
their provisions the Company is supplying water to the municipalities 
named. Apart from such contracts for exclusive supply, the right of the 
‘Company under its charter to supply and sell water is perpetual. 


The population of the specified Municipalities increased from 55,000 in - 


1898 to about 145,000 in 1908. The last census return showed that it increased 
‘ver 66 per cent. in the decennial period; the population of the City of 
Montreal proper in the same time advanced by about 22 per cent. 

An important feature of the contracts is that, except in the case of four 
Municipalities, the taking of water is made compulsory upon the residents, 
and such residents must pay the water rates, whether the water is used or 
not. The water rates for houses are based upon the rental values, and are 
payable in advance. Manufacturers pay by meter on quantities used. 


The Company owns a reservoir of 7,000,000 gallons capacity, and a site 
for a second and larger reservoir of about 40,000,000 gallons capacity, which 
it is proposed to construct in the near future; also, as at the 30th April, 
1908, 117 miles of mains and about 120 miles of service-pipes connecting the 
system with 26,777 private dwellings, factories, etc. 


The gross revenue of the Company has increased from 100,922 dols. in 
1898-9 to 300,836 dols. in 1907-8. 

Average increase per annum, over 12 per cent. 

Revenue increased about 200 per cent. in the last ten years. 

The Company’s engineers estimate that in the future the revenue will at 
least show an average corresponding increase. The revenue for the first 
six months ending October 31st of the present financial year shows an 
peseeee of 26,120 dols.—or 19.70 per cent.—over the corresponding period of 
ast year. 

The expenses for the year ended 30th April, 1908, amounted to 169,666 dols. 
When the works constructed during the Iast financial year, and others now 
in course of completion, are in full operation, it is expected that the effect 
upon the expenditure will be marked, and the ratio of expenditure to gross 
Teyenue will be very much less than is indicated even by the present favour- 
able figures. 

It is estimated that the increased net revenue, as the result of the pro- 
a im of extension, will be sufficient (a) to pay the interest on the 

rior Lien Bonds and Ste. Cunegonde Bonds at present outstanding; (b) to 
pay the interest on the new capital required to carry out the additional 
works: (c) to pay the interest on the 5 per cent. First Mortgage Bonds; 
o> leave an increasing yearly surplus for reserve and dividends on 

e 


The Bonds will be registered in the books of the Company at Montreal, 
and at the offices of the Trustee for the Debenture Holders, the Law 
Guarantee Trust and Accident Society (Limited), 49 Chancery Lane, London, 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may he obtained at the offices of 
the Law Guarantee Trust and Accident Society (Limited), 49 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.; or from any of its Branches: of Messrs. Coates, Son and Co., 
99 Gresham Street, London, E.C.; and of Messrs. F. W. Bentley and Co., 

Yorkshire Post" Buildings, Albion Street, Leeds; and Estate Buildings, 
Huddersfield. 

49 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

January 13th, 1909. 


City Offices of the Law Guarantee Trust and Accident Society (Limited), 
70 Cornhill, E.C. 


AUX GLASSES LABORIEUSES. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of Aux Classes Laborieuses, Limited, 
was held on Tuesday, at the Institute of Chartered Accountants, Moorgate 
Place, E.C., for the purpose of considering and, if thought fit, passing the 
following resolution:—“ That the directors be, and they are hereby, 
authorised, in pursuance of the resolution passed at the annual meeting 
held on August 6 last, to increase the capital of the Company to £775,000 
by the creation of 150,000 second preference shares of £1 each, and that the 
provisions following in regard thereto shall have effect, that is to say: 
(1) The said ‘B’ preference shares shall carry a fixed cumulative pre- 
ferential dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum on the amounts for 
the time being paid up thereon, and shal] rank for such dividend next 
after the 75,000 existing preference shares and in priority to the ordinary 
shares. (2) The said ‘B’ preference shares shall be also entitled to one- 
half of the balance of the net profits of the Company available for distribu- 
tion in each year, and remaining after payment of a non-cumulative 
dividend at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum on the ordinary shares. 
(3) The said ‘B’ preference shares shall, on a winding-up, be entitled to 
rank as regards repayment of capital next after the existing preference 
shares and in priority to the ordimary shares, and shall be further entitled 
to one-half of the surplus assets remaining after repayment of the ordinary 
share capital. (4) The said ‘B’ preference shares shall be offered at par 
to the members in proportion to the number of shares held by them, and 
such offer shall be made by notice, specifying the number of shares to which 
the member is entitled, and limiting a time within which the offer, if not 
accepted, will be deemed to be declined, and the directors shall be empowered 
to dispose of the shares not taken up in response to such offer as they may 
consider expedient in the interests of the Company.’’ Mr. Davison Dalziel 
(Chairman of the Company) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. Gordon) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman said: ‘‘ You have heard the Secretary read the resolution, 
which we have called you together to pass to-day. I do not think that 
there is any occasion for this meeting to go very fully into the matter 
again, as at the annual general meeting of the Company, held a little time 
ago, it was very fully discussed, not only from this side of the table, but 
also on the part of the shareholders who were present, and the opinion of 
the meeting wae distinctly in favour of this increase of capital, which is 
now before you for formal sanction. I may say that the time has come 
when your Company, if it is to go on progressing and prospering as it bas 
done in the past, really requires this additional impetus. I do not mean 
to say for one moment that the Company is in need of working capital for 
its existing class of business; but there comes a time in the history of all 
concerns when ex} ion b ry, and if you stop that expaa- 
sion, and do not allow the natural growth of the business to go on, you must 
naturally expect to remain stationary, or possibly to go backwards. There 
has been a very great expansion in this particular class of business in 
France during the last few years, and certainly our Company is one of the 
most important of similar institutions in the world. The great dry-goods 
houses, such as Le Printemps, the Galleries Lafayette, the Palais Francais, 
and the Nouvelles Galleries, which are, to a certain extent, competitors, 
although they are cash concerns, and do not give any credit as we do, have 
all, within a recent date, increased their capital, owing to s general expaa- 
sion of their business. I think, therefore, we are well advised in placing 
before you this opportunity to improve the standing of your concern. 
With the additional capital which we propose to procure by this resolution 
there will be an opportunity for Aux Classes Laborieuses to increase their 
business. We have a splendid business; we are making a very substantial 
sum of money per annum ; we have done even a little bit better this year than 
last year, as far as the figures show; but we are incapable of taking 
advantage of the opportunities which are offered to us, so long as we are 
confined to our present cash facilities. As you are aware, Aux Classes 
Laborieuses is a concern which lives entirely by the credit it gives to a 
very large number of customers. Very often the large number of book 
debts we carry has been criticised by people who do not quite understand 
the inner workings of our concern. have not got the actual figures of the 
last balance-sheet before me, but I should imagine that they come to 
something in the neighbourhood of £300,000. That money is distribated 
over such a huge number of small clients that the risk of its ultimate 
collection is infinitesimal. We have, I think, between 250.000 and 300,000 
customers on our books, and I very much doubt whether, if we were to 
examine minutely those accounts to-day, we should find more than half a 
dozen clients who owe us more than £40 apiece, and whether there are 
more than a few hundred who reach even the figure of £10 apiece. Whea I 
tell you that we have such a large sum actually employed in that way, and 
that to extend our business we must go on employing money in that same 
way, you will readily understand the necessity there is for increasing our 
immediate cash resources. The capital which is locked up in book debta is 
capita] well invested, because it ——. us in a very substantial profit. As 
you know, we do not carry large stocks; we never have done so, and I 
consider that, taking it all round, the promises which we made at the 
time that this Company was originally floated, something like thirteen 
years ago, have been amply borne out by the results, and that to-day you 
are participants in one of the very soundest and most progressive businesses 
of its kind in the world. (Hear, hear.) I do not want to plead too strongly 
with you; I want you to use your own judgment in this matter. Persoa- 
ally, I consider that the proposal is for the welfare of the Company, other- 
wise you may take it from me that I should not have pat it before you. I 
have much pleasure in proposing the resolution as read by the Secretary, 
and I shall be very pleased to hear any remarks that any shareholder has 
to make on the subject, and to answer any questions which may be asked. 

Mr. James Lee seconded the resolution, and after discussion and criticism, 
in which Mr. Adamson, Mr. Arthur Jay, Mr. Marshall Jay, and others teok 
part, it was carried unanimously. 

A meeting of the ordinary shareholders was then held, Mr. Davisoa 
Dalziel again presiding. 

= Secretary (Mr. R. Gordon) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman said that as he had already gone fully into the question be 
would not do so again, but would formally move the following resolution :— 
“That this meeting of the holders ef ordinary shares in Aux Classes 
Laborieuses, Limited, consents to the creation and issue of 150,000 ‘B’* 
poetpeente shares of £1 each, carrying a fixed cumulative erential 

ividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum on the amounts for the time 
being paid up thereon, ranking for such dividend next after the 15,000 
existing preference shares and in priority to the ordinary shares, 
further entitled to one-half of the balance of the net profits of the Company 
available for distribution in each year and remaining after payment of a 
non-cumulative dividend at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum on the ordins 
shares, the said new ‘B° preference shares on a winding-ap to be enti 
to rank as regards repayment of capital next after the existing preference 
shares, and in priority to the ordinary shares, and to be further entitled te 
— < = surplus assets remaining, after repayment of the ordinary 
share capital.” 

Mr. James Lee seconded the resolution, and it was carried, with ome 
dissentient. 
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